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A RHETORIC CASE BOOK 


for freshman courses 
will be off press this month 


A RHETORIC CASE BOOK by Francis Connolly 
(Fordham University) teaches the principles and 
techniques of effective writing by the inductive 
method. 


The book contains 115 selections which are used 
as case materials. These selections range from 
brief extracts to full-length essays and narratives. 


A RHETORIC CASE BOOK 


. advances in logical steps from simple methods of 
analysis to the problems of the whole composition 
and the various forms of discourse; 


. each Section starts with an introduction that de- 
fines all essential terms and prepares the student 
for the discovery of the rhetorical principles in the 
examples that follow; 


. rhetorical principles are derived directly out of 
the cases, which are the core of each Section. Each 
case is followed by the editor’s Summary and 
Analysis and by elaborate exercises in analysis 
and composition. 


The whole book 
. . + cases, introductions, analyses, and exercises . . . 
is directly and specifically aimed to help the 
student, by example and by trial, improve his own 

writing. 
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announcing 
A 
REVISION OF 


The Literature of 
The United States 


TWO VOLUME EDITION 


By Walter Blair 


Theodore Hornberger 
Randall Stewart 


In an effort to present a true pic- 
ture of the literature and life of 
the American people, the authors 
have added many new selections, 
while some of the older material 
has been removed. The whole 
has been redesigned and reset. 
An entirely new illustration pro- 
gram aids in accenting the mod- 
ern aspect of these two volumes. 


Scott, 
Foresman 
and 
Company SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 


Significant Review 


“The Harper Handbook is a newcomer to a crowded field but 
promises to be a serious contender in the race for popularity. The 
joint authors have the advantage of years of experience in dealing 
with the problems of freshman writing, and they have wisely ad- 
dressed their exhortation to the students rather than to the instruc- 
tors. .. . The organization of material is conventional, concise, and 
clear... . The authors have endeavored to avoid pedagogical pe- 
danticism and to utilize many of the findings of linguistic scholars, 
but they have managed also to be precise enough to give questioning 
students definite answers to their inquiries. The middle-of-the-road 
approach will satisfy many prospective users of the book, who will 
recognize in the standards followed how large a part has been played 
by the common sense and the experience of the authors. Directors 
of freshman composition and communication courses will want to 
consider 7he Harper Handbook as a means of helping their students to 
think and write correctly, clearly, and effectively. It is worth at- 
tention.”—ALLEN B. Cook, United States Naval Academy 

College English 


The Harper Handbook 
OF COLLEGE COMPOSITION 


By GEORGE S. WYKOFF and HARRY SHAW 
$2.75 


Letter from a User 


“IT am using the new Harper Handbook this fall, and I can say 
with an utter sensation of telling the truth that I have never found 
the grading of first term composition so painless. (There is still some 
pain, but in comparison with the pain I have felt when I used hand- 
books that were inadequately arranged, I have the sensation of 
pleasure that moves me to write you.) Particularly do I want to 
commend the analysis of errors that leaves far behind the kind of 
omnibus directive that a great many handbooks halt at. Here I know 
that my student will read a discussion that is related not to a generic 
error but to his specific one.”,—Harotp H. Watts, Purdue University 
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49 East 33d Street New York 16, N.Y. 
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Appleton ~ Century Crofts 


SECOND EDITION 


Approaches to Walter Blair 
Poetry W. K. Chandler 


This Second Edition of a well-known textbook on poetry and an anthology 
stresses tradition of form, analyses of poetic technique, the ways poems reflect 
a period and express the personalities of their authors, and evaluation stand- 
ards for judging poetry. Along with a new chapter on T. S. Eliot, a large num- 
ber of Eliot’s and other Moderns’ work have been added; discussions and 
analyses of specific poems have been included; and, wherever possible, ma- 
terial has been changed for added clarity and up-to-dateness. To be published 
in March. 


Octavo About 720 pages About $4.00 


SEVENTH EDITION 
Representative 
American Plays 


Arthur H. Quinn 


“Command Decision” and “South Pacific” have been included in this new 
edition of Quinn’s standard anthology, which illustrates by examples the de- 
velopment of our native drama. The 31 plays include romantic and domestic 
tragedies, social and domestic comedies, and historical dramas. The introduc- 
tions to the plays have been revised, bringing the records of the playwrights 
up to date; and to the 10-page bibliography at the end of the volume have been 
added important histories, books of criticism, and collections published since 
1938. To be published in April. 


Large royal 8vo About 1266 pages About $6.50 


THIRD EDITION 


An Approach to Cleanth Brooks 


John T. Purser 


Literature Robert Warren 


The following are representative comments expressed by the reviewers of 
this very successful revision: . . . stimulating volume . . . a wealth and diver- 
sity of material .. . the section introductions are exactly what the average 
student needs ... the best in its field. ..a most impressive collection .. . 
an excellent book ... one of the most helpful introductions to literature I 
have seen . . . stimulating to the teacher as well as the student . . . an attrac- 
tive, usable text . . . well-written editorial comments . . . a rich anthology 


7X 9 inches 833 pages $4.50 
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Crofts Classics — 


Featuring accurate texts in compact and inexpensive editions, each volume 
in this series of outstanding literary classics is edited by a well-known scholar 
who has provided an expository introduction, a bibliography, and clarifying 
footnotes for the work. The following three new Crofts Classics will bring 
the total number in the series to 42: 


Sheridan’s THE RIVALS, edited by Alan S. Downer, just published. 
Webster’s THE DUCHESS OF MALFI, edited by Frederick B. Millett, 
to be published in early spring 
Dante’s PURGATORY, edited by Thomas Bergin, to be published in 
early spring 
16mo Paper bound Each, $.35 


SECOND EDITION 


A Laboratory Course in | Catherine Himes 
Reading and Writing Martha Christ 


A thorough, competent and stimulating text, this Second Edition chal- 
lenges the student with an abundance of exercises integrated with the textual 
material. Designed for beginning students in college composition, it presents a 
minimum of theory and a maximum of practice by means of the exercises. 
The fresh, pertinent material, companionable style, comprehensiveness, and 
solid fundamentals aid in its popularity. Tests in this edition have been simpli- 
fied and rendered more parallel than in its predecessor. Selections are from 
current periodical literature. 


7 X 10 inches 418 pages $2.90 


SECOND SERIES 


Current Thinking resi 


and Writing Rachel Salisbury 


Over 70 contemporary essays of current interest to college freshman are 
presented here with supplementary pedagogical material cleverly designed to 
aid the student in developing writing ability through guided reading of good 
writing and ample practice in the employment of literary techniques, devices, 
and methods. Abundant exercise material, demanding clear, concise, and 
accurately written answers, requires thoughtful, analytical reading of the 
essays. All types of writers are represented. It has been referred to by one 
reviewer as “provocative, stimulating, and superbly arranged.” 


73 X 10 inches 416 pages $2.65 


35 W. 32nd St, New York 1, N.Y. 
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Jitles of interest to Cuglish instructors . . . 


March Publication 


STORIES: BRITISH AND AMERICAN 


Ludwig Poirier 


April Publication 
ESSAYS: BRITISH AND AMERICAN 


Smithberger 


WRITING AND THINKING, 5th Edition 


Foerster Steadman McMillan 


EXERCISES IN WRITING AND THINKING 
1952 Edition 


Grant Foreman 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
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LITERATURE OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Edited by LOUIS G. LOCKE, Mary Baldwin College; JOHN P. KIRBY, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; and M. E. PORTER, Indiana University 


Organized chronologically in seven parts, from literary history and correlate the selections with 
Homer to Faulkner, this distinguished antholo. other arts and culture. Careful balance recognizes 
is designed for the basic literature or humanities the work of American and modern writers. 
course. Introductions to the parts provide a concise 


Volume I—Through the Renaissance, 839 pages, 72 ills. $6 
Volume II—Since the Renaissance, 822 pages, 57 ills. $6 


THE BEST OF WHITMAN 
Edited by HAROLD BLODGETT, Union College 


Ready in March. A carefully selected, richly annotated collection of the poetry and prose of 
Whitman, offering valuable insight into his creative development. Approx. 510pp. $2.75 


TECHNIQUES OF REVISION 
HENRY H. ADAMS, U.S. Naval Academy 


For college freshmen—concrete and specific help in the difficult stages of revision. Stresses 
techniques for improvement; accurate expression. Paper cover. 225pp. $1.90 


THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON-—Second Edition 
JAMES HOLLY HANFORD 


Ready in April. This complete revision chronologically presents all Milton's original English 
verse plus translations of representative Latin and Italian poems. Approx. 600pp. $3 


WRITING MATURE PROSE 
BAXTER HATHAWAY, Cornell University 


Emphasizing mastery of sentence structure, this constructive work points up principles of 
rhetoric and syntax for building good writing habits. 244pp. $ 


READING FOR WRITING 


Edited by IVAN E. TAYLOR, Howard University; J. SAUNDERS REDDING, Homp- 
ton Institute 


Stimulates self-expression by provoking thought and stressing contrasting viewpoints, differ- 
ing opinions, and reading, writing, and thinking skills. 421pp. $3.50 


ADVANCED WRITING 


ROBERT L. ZETLER, Pennsylvania College far Women; W. GEORGE CROUCH, 
University of Pittsburgh 


Progresses from simple types of exposition to more complex forms, using numerous examples 
of good writing by students and professional authors. 270pp. $3.25 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS WRITING—Second Edition 
CECIL B. WILLIAMS, Oklahoma A. & M. College; JOHN BALL, Miami University 


Ready in April. This ‘ne wong experience-packed book tells the reader what he needs to know 
and do to make his business writing accomplish its purpose. 81 ills., approx. 590pp. $5 


© The Ronald Press Company, 15 £. 26th St, N.Y. 10 © 
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for m idea: Thirty Essays for College Study 
selected and edited by M. W. Bloomfield ~,, E. W. Robbins 


Here in a collection of thirty essays, Drs. 
Bloomfield and Robinson present both a 
study of the literary form most closely 
-allied to composition assignments and 
an introduction to academic experience 
through the variety of the subject matter 
covered in the essays themselves. (See 
the listing above of authors included.) 
Each essay is accompanied by a short 


The Ohio State University 


biographical sketch of the author; notes 
explaining terms not available in stand- 
ard college dictionaries; penetrating 
questions on the implications (primarily 
technical) of the work; and a list of sug- 
gested assignment topics. Three-fourths 
of the selections are under 4,000 words 
in length—for comprehension in a single 
assignment. To be published in March 


The Macmillan Company 
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Short 
Stories 
in 
Context 


Woodburn O. Ross 
A. Dayle Wallace 
Wayne University 


COLLEGE 
DIVISION 


American 
Book 
Company 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New. York 3, N.Y. 


NEW! 


Steinbeck Conrad Dreiser Hemingway 
Farrell Wharton Boyle Faulkner 
Maugham Mansfield Joyce Lawrence 
Fitzgerald Porter Woolf Stein 
Caldwell Capote Huxley 


To assure the fullest understanding of the twenty 
stories in this book, the editors provide for each author 
a biographical and critical discussion which consti- 
tutes the context in which the story is to be read. Fol- 
lowing each story are unusually thought-provoking 
questions, through which the art of the short story is 
approached inductively. Terms most frequently used 
in criticizing short stories are defined at the beginning 
of the book. 


Two Outstanding Poetry Texts 


Poetry as Experience 


Norman C. Stageberg and Wallace L. Anderson 
Iowa State Teachers College 


Designed primarily to introduce college students to 
the study of poetry, this refreshing book emphasizes 
understanding the below-the-surface implications of 
each poem. Beginning with poems of simple and fairly 
obvious appeal, the book advances gradually to those 
of more subtlety. More than 270 poems are included; 
many of them are by recent and contemporary poets. 


A Brief Anthology of Poetry 


Stephen F. Fogle, University of Florida 


The poems in this charming little anthology were se- 
lected especially to capture the interest of the student 
to whom the study of poetry is a new experience. 
Examples of many moods of poetry in a variety of 
forms are included. The approach is nontechnical; 
notes are kept to a minimum. Questions bring out the 
meaning and merit of each poem. 


Coming in March 1953 
MODERN ENGLISH HANDBOOK 


by Robert M. Gorrell and Charlton Laird, both of the University of Nevada 


“This is an excellent handbook with an admirable rhetorical emphasis—the first handbook I have seen to 
be based on a thorough-going understanding of modern scientific grammar, especially of the fact that mod- 
ern English sentence structure depends primarily upon word order. It is loaded with excellent examples 
and is pedagogically sound. I like the book’s positive approach to the correction of errors which weaken prose 
and distort meaning. Through the exceptionally helpful correction chart the teacher is given a method for 
marking errors he usually must either ignore or explain by a paragraph of comment—such as tone, relevance, 
faulty equation, and overuse of the passive or the postponed subject. The materials are interestingly, I 
may say even compellingly, presented. In brief, this is a fine book, one which raises the handbook to the 
level of scholarship and literature.” —Tuomas CLark Potiock, New York University 


Coming in March 1953 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 


by Howard Dean, Montana State College 


“This book comes closer to supplying the needs of communication courses than any that I have seen so far. 
It integrates work in reading, writing, and speaking, but keeps the integration within sensible bounds. Its 
organization appeals especially to me, for it is satisfying theoretically as well as being useful practically. 
The adaptation of the logical processes of induction and deduction to student speaking and writing should 
be especially welcome to many instructors. The chapters on mass communication, moreover, are written 
with insight into this complex field, and are presented to the freshman clearly and simply. I should think 
that the staffs of many courses in freshman communication would want to give this book serious considera- 
tion.” —Joun C. Genser, University of Iowa 


Coming in March 1953 
NEW PROBLEMS IN READING AND WRITING 


by Henry W. Sams, University of Chicago, and Waldo F. McNeir, Louisiana State University 


“It is one of very few books that really does what many claim to do—relate reading functionally to writing. 
The selections are well chosen and well integrated to reveal many points of view and thus to suggest prob- 
lems and answers in the terms that the student must himself use in writing. I find it excellent.” 

—Beacu Laneston, California Institute of Technology 
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Nelson Algren: The Iron Sanctuary 


MAXWELL GEISMAR! 


Warn I first looked at Nelson Algren’s 
The Man with the Golden Arm, after it 
had won the National Book Award in 
1950, I regarded it as a piece of virtuoso 
prose writing. I was wrong. Having just 
read it again, along with the rest of his 
books, I realize now that, like most seri- 
ous works of literature, it asks the reader 
to participate also. A writer can never be 
better than his audience; but you must 
pay the price of admission he has set. 
Such books as Moby-Dick or The Finan- 
cier, as well as the classic modern ex- 
ample, Ulysses—all such novels have 
their special language which you must 
translate, as it were, to learn the real in- 
tention of the artist. 

Yet to live completely in Nelson Al- 
gren’s world is a strange and somewhat 
exhausting experience. This is very dif- 
ferent from the standard tours around 
the Lake Country of the English poets or 
that of Hardy’s Wessex. This is a world 
of ruins—but living ones. And prison is 
the safest place for Nelson Algren’s 
people to be. It is the “iron sanctuary” 


1 Critic and essayist; author of Writers in Crisis, 
The Last of the Provincials, and the forthcoming 
Rebels and Ancestors, the first three volumes of a 
projected five-volume study of the leading American 
novelists from 1840 to 1940. 


which puts at rest their fevered and dis- 
torted hopes. It is, as he says, ‘“‘the play 
for which all had rehearsed many times,” 
and whose chorus consists of snickerers: 
Already the snickerers were waiting rest- 
lessly, in darkened rows, to identify the man 
who’d slugged the night watchman and the one 
who’d snatched the purse through the window 
of the moving El; for he who’d chased some- 
body’s virgin daughter down a blind alley or 
forged her daddy’s signature; tapped a gas 
main or pulled a firebox; slit the janitor’s throat 
in the coalbin or performed a casual abortion on 
the landlord’s wife in lieu of paying the rent. 
All the things that had to be done to help some- 
one else out of a jam. The little things done in 
simple fun and the big things done for love. 


These prison scenes are remarkable 
achievements in Algren’s work; they are 
recurrent and almost nightmarish epi- 
sodes in which the writer, like the police 
captain Bednar in The Golden Arm, is 
haunted by an eternal procession of 
“bucket workers and bail jumpers, till 
tappers and assistant pickpockets, 
square johns and copper johns; lamisters 
and hallroom boys, ancient pious per- 
verts and old blown parolees, rapoes and 
record-men; the damned and the un- 
daunted, the jaunty and condemned.” 
They come on and on and on, and where 
they come from no captain knows. 
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I am being polite and omitting the 
more flagrant cases of crime and vice 
who record their twisted destinies on the 
prison walls toward which they have 
moved just as surely as the young execu- 
tive of middle-class American life aspires 
to join the country club. As early as 1935, 
in Somebody in Boots, his first novel, Al- 
gren had confronted the standard inter- 
pretation of American life—prosperity 
and success—with his own chronicles of 
poverty and failure. His first hero, a 
“poor-white” Texas boy, growing up 
during the depression years, takes to the 
road and becomes a vagabond and petty 
criminal. The book is dedicated to “‘those 
innumerable thousands: the homeless 
boys of America.”’ It may remind you of 
Jack London’s earlier study of American 
tramps and vagabonds called The Road, 
or of certain parts of John Dos Passos’ 
The 42nd Parallel. There is indeed a 
whole body of literature dealing with this 
area of the national scene, as far back as 
the 1890’s, which is seldom referred to in 
the classroom. 

The emphasis of Algren’s novel is on 
those scenes of brutality which mark the 
life of the “lumpen-proletariat,”’ the so- 
cial scum, the passively rotting mass of 
people who lie at the bottom of the social 
scale. A boy is beaten up and crippled by 
a drunken father, a little Mexican child is 
crushed by the wheels of a train, a Negro 
woman gives birth to a stillborn baby in 
a sealed boxcar, a cat’s head is twisted 
off, and worse. Those in ‘‘boots” repre- 
sent authority: the police, the owners of 
property, the system of capitalism itself. 
But the novel is also in the straight docu- 
mentary style of the 1930’s: a thesis 
novel of social protest in which the char- 
acters are social types—if they are lucky. 
The prose is “poetic” in the bad sense; 
the tone of the novel is sentimental and 
melodramatic. Never Come Morning, 
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seven years later, in 1942, was a very dif- 
ferent story. 

What happened to Nelson Algren him- 
self during these seven years, I have been 
unable to find out. We are told he was 
born in Detroit, has lived in Chicago for 
many years, is an ex-Gl, and a graduate 
of the life he depicts. He has been called 
the “Poet of the Chicago Slums’ by 
Malcolm Cowley; both Ernest Heming- 
way and Carl Sandburg have praised his 
work highly. But for a writer who has no 
scruples of gentility or false refinement, 
who is tough and blunt and calls a spade 
a spade only when he is at a loss for a 
richer phrase, he is extraordinarily reti- 
cent, it seems, about his own life, which I 
happen to like. The hero of Never Come 
Morning is Bruno Lefty Bicek, a young 
Polish boxer—or rather a young Polish 
hoodlum who dreams about being a 
champion in the way it is done in the 
movies and the comic strips. The early 
sections of the novel describe the plight 
of the Polish immigrants and their chil- 
dren in the barbaric slums of the new 
world. 

The Polacks are on the ropes, though 
“Tron Man Bicek”’ doesn’t know it yet; 
the immigrants, Algren is saying, have 
been betrayed, too. The barber Bonifacy 
is no longer sure about anything. “They 
were always trying to cheat him in this 
country.”’ What is this fight business, the 
Widow Rostenkowski asks Bruno. “Is 
crooked business?” 

“Ever’thin’s crooked, Widow,’ he 
says easily, and glibly, for he has just 
passed from boyhood to manhood, from 
vandalism to hoodlumhood. The old 
people are bitter and despairing; the 
young people—starved, warped, igno- 
rant little egoisms—are still warmed by 
the celluloid light of fame and wealth the 
quick way. The new city light glares on 
the “old-world face” of Steffi Rosten- 
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NELSON ALGREN: THE IRON SANCTUARY 


kowski, too, when she is seduced by 
Bruno, and then abandoned by him, in 
fear and drunken frustration, to the wolf 
pack of tougher hoodlums whom he calls 
his friends. 

There is only one thing that Bruno 
Lefty Bicek is wary about. “The slot ma- 
chine syndicate was big business—and 
big business didn’t fool.” (And one is re- 
minded of Jack London’s earlier prophe- 
cy of the great battle between the busi- 
ness community and organized crime.) 
But Bruno was haunted by Steffi’s ruin; 
he had killed her in his heart. The actual 
murder of the Greek, which he has com- 
mitted in a blind fury of rage and revenge 
for Steffi, seems to him the best thing he 
has ever done. ‘‘For once he had done 
something right in his life.’”” His visit to 
the prison is inevitable. “Knew I’d never 
get t’ be twenty-one anyhow,” he thinks 
—*And the bell.” 

“To the greater understanding of our 
times, Never Come Morning portrays 
what actually exists in the nerve, brain, 
and blood of our boys on the street, be 
they black, white, native, or foreign- 
born,”’ Richard Wright said in his intro- 
duction to the novel. Perhaps the best 
comparisons are with the poor Chicago 
Irish of James T. Farrell’s novels and the 
tormented black souls of Wright’s own 
work; but you get in Algren’s book even 
more clearly the sense of stunted (and 
potentially vicious) children. Bruno 
Lefty Bicek tears apart a doll he had won 
at the circus because he hates “stuffed 
things,” while to the police captain 
Tenczara of the story he is just a “strange 
animal.” The realism is cold and brutal; 
it is only indeed in the love affair of Steffi 
and Bruno—in the range of normal emo- 
tions—that the novel falters and be- 
comes somewhat artificial or theatrical. 
But in this literary orbit of bitter, hun- 
gry lusts, of stunted emotions and stuffed 
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lives, it may be that love itself is a luxury 
—or another path to crime. 

The stories in The Neon Wilderness 
(1948) are in a softer vein: provided that 
you have not read the other Algren 
books. For the first time women appear 
here, not only as credible human beings, 
but as a source of comfort and aid, how- 
ever briefly, in the fast run between the 
womb and the grave. There is the sketch, 
reminiscent of Sherwood Anderson’s 
midwestern grain, of the workingman 
who gambles and drinks his week’s pay 
away on Saturday night because his wife 
had not been home to meet him; but she 
comforts him with her flesh at the end. 
“So nothing important has been lost 
after all.’’ There is the stupid miserable 
creature who calls herself “the girl that 
men forgot awright,”’ but there is also 
Wilma who gave all her love to another 
of Algren’s boxers, and kept him straight, 
until her past caught up with her. There 
is the gambler who believes in “lucky 
bucks, fast money, and good women”— 
this glittering vista of Algren’s Chicago 
slum world at its highest peak. And 
there is the tale of Railroad Shorty—a 
“halfy” or legless man—who clubs a 
young bartender to death in a casual 
brawl. 

Algren’s powerful effects are usually in 
his big scenes rather than in the por- 
trayal or development of character. He is 
almost at his best in this volume of short 
stories where he can suggest the whole 
contour of a human life in a few terse 
pages. There is more warmth and humor. 
here, too, than in the earlier books. It is, 
all in all, an excellent collection of short 
stories, perhaps one of the best we had in 
the 1940’s; and opening the new decade 
of the 1950’s, The Man with the Golden 
Arm brought together the various strains 
in Algren’s work. 

The hero is Frankie Machine, in the 
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Americanized version of Francis Majci- 
nek, whose golden arm has brought him 
local fame as Dealer” in a gambling 
club. His pal and protégé is the “Spar- 
row,”’ unnoticed by God, as Algren im- 
plies, befriended by Frankie, and the 
doorman or ‘“‘steerer” in the same club. 
One of the Sparrow’s other rackets is 
dog-stealing; his close little room had 
never lost “the special smell of shang- 
haied dogflesh,” where poodles would 
emerge looking like debauched terriers or 
“Cocky Spaniards.” There is quite a bril- 
liant satiric episode of the Sparrow’s love 
affair with Violet, who, inflamed with 
passion, drives her “Old Husband” into 
the clothes closet and finally out of the 
window. Other characters include the 
Jailor, the landlord of the Division Arms 
Hotel; the bartender Antek, called Own- 
er; the blind man Piggy-O; and Nifty 
Louie, the morphine peddler at the 
Safari Club. 

It takes quite a while to discover all 
this; almost as long as in a Faulkner 
novel perhaps. The structure of the book 
is panoramic; there are a host of minor 
characters, and the language is rich, if 
not ornate with the idiom of punks, 
cranks, and petty gangsters. This is, as it 
were, a Winesburg, Ohio of the demented 
slum dwellers; and one remembers that 
Sherwood Anderson wrote his nostalgic 
country tales while living in one of these 
mean, miserable Chicago buildings, at 
the ragged end of life, where the streets 
run on and on, “out of nowhere into 
nothing.” For Frankie Machine had 
cracked up an automobile while he was 
drunk. His crippled wife uses the acci- 
dent as her revenge upon him. He has be- 
come a “junkie’”’—has taken to dope— 
and not even his love for Molly Novotny 
can save him from the inevitable trip— 
the classic denouement of all Nelson Al- 
gren’s novels—to see the police captain. 


Record Head Bednar is the recording 
angel, the weary voice of justice and of 
destiny, in this subluminous world of 
frustration. 

The point is that Algren’s typical fig- 
ures are failures even at vice. They are 
the underdogs of sin, the small souls of 
corruption, the fools of poverty, not of 
wealth and power. Even the murders 
they commit, out of blind rage or through 
sheer accident—or through another iron- 
ic twist of their impoverished destiny— 
are not important. Jt is a political feud in 
an election year which dooms Frankie 
Machine, not justice. The police are no 
more interested in him than are the social 
workers or penal psychologists whom 
Nelson Algren loves to take for a ride— 
or than the respectable citizens of the re- 
public, including teachers and literary 
critics perhaps, who read and then forget 
these chronicles of violence; or who say, 
conveniently, that such a world doesn’t 
really exist, or that nothing can be done 
about it anyhow. But in one sense, this is 
almost true. For when Algren’s hero does 
finally reach the iron sanctuary which 
promises a relief from both his hopes and 
his vices, you almost get the impression, 
to paraphrase Freud’s desperate dictum, 
that his whole life has merely been the 
attempt to choose his own method of dy- 
ing. His final act of human dignity is to 
hang himself through the cunning of the 
golden arm. 

Thus Algren’s work represents an ex- 
treme phase of the native American real- 
ism which opened, in the 1900’s, with 
Stephen Crane’s Maggie, Frank Norris’ 
McTeague, and Dreiser’s Sister Carrie. 
All these authors were concerned with 
the dispossessed, but still retained the 
notion of hope and chance in a blind and 
very often hostile but not absolutely fatal 
universe. And there are obvious limita- 
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tions and aesthetic dangers in the social 
area and the kind of human material that 
Algren has made his own. The quality of 
Dreiser’s art, for instance, was evident in 
the fact that he could move from the 
lowest to the highest reaches of American 
society—from Carrie and Jennie Ger- 
hardt to Frank Algernon Cowperwood 
and then back again halfway to Clyde 
Griffiths. This writer saw human charac- 
ter both as a social and as a biological 
product; or, rather, he did not see char- 
acter as a “product” at all, but as that 
“mystery of personality’”’ which fascinat- 
ed him continually. Yet Algren himself 
has moved steadily from the documen- 
tary novel of social misery, the typical 
art form of the 1930’s, to the depiction of 
human beings who are caught in the trap 
of social circumstances, which is quite 
another thing. 
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The present period is one of literary re- 
action against the whole current of real- 
ism and naturalism in the United States. 
In my own view we have regarded per- 
haps too highly, and uncritically, such 
figures as Henry James, Franz Kafka, or 
T. S. Eliot. We have condemned without 
trial, and often without reading, such 
masters as Dreiser himself and his de- 
scendants. To a certain degree the tradi- 
tion of social protest which Algren be- 
longs to is unfashionable today (though 
half the world is in the throes of social 
revolution), and he must regard himself 
at times as an isolated figure. 

But he also represents a solid and en- 
during part of the American heritage of 
dissent. He should take comfort from the 
past, even while he writes, as all artists 
do, for the future; and, in his own words, 
he is still in there, ‘‘toughing it out.” 


An Almost Lost American Classic 


RUTH suCKOW! 


Mansy times I have stared at library 
shelves marked “Fiction,” hoping to 
dredge up a neglected masterpiece from 
the seldom-read volumes. Once, surpris- 
ingly, the hope came true—surprisingly, 
because the author is exceedingly well 
known, while the book itself is the next 
thing to lost. The author is Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and the novel, Olatown 
Folks. 

There are obvious reasons for the 
book’s present neglect. It is a Victorian- 
type novel, loosely constructed, with dips 
into sentimentality. The richly racy 


1 Author of Country People, Iowa Interiors, The 
Bonney Family, The Folks, Children and Older 
People, etc. 


Yankee speech is often given dialect 
spelling, hard to read, and tending to 
provincialize a book not intrinsically pro- 
vincial. Some of the issues are theologi- 
cal, of a kind which have long seemed 
virtually obsolete. But the over-all rea- 
son for Oldtown Folks falling into ob- 
scurity is simply, I think, that the fame 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin has tended to swal- 
low up everything else that Mrs. Stowe 
wrote. 

Not everyone has forgotten Oldtown 
Folks. Forrest Wilson, in his biography of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, says that the late 
John Erskine regretted that this book 
was no longer on the American reading 
list. I agree, first, because of the book’s 
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extraordinary vitality. But there are 
other valid reasons for its reconsidera- 
tion. 

Oldtown Folks should be restored to the 
American reading list as a_ historical 
novel of the years immediately following 
the Revolution. The local and regional 
setting carries on the historical interest. 
“Oldtown” is a fictional name for the 
Massachusetts town of Natick, home of 
the seventeenth-century missionary John 
Eliot, who first translated the Bible into 
an Indian tongue. It was the native town 
also of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s husband. 
Her intimate knowledge of the old com- 
munity came to her through stories 
vividly told by Calvin Stowe. But she 
added her own deep knowledge of Pil- 
grim-Puritan New England. Actually, 
half a lifetime of study and experience 
went into the making of Oldtown Folks. 

It is the novel among her later books 
with New England setting for which 
Mrs. Stowe herself said that she had ‘‘re- 
served the cream.” The “regional’”’ sto- 
ries of later New England writers, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, for example, although now 
held in higher literary esteem than those 
of Mrs. Stowe, seem to mea bit prettified 
alongside the vigor of Oldtown Folks. 

Oldtown Folks has claim to be read as a 
religious novel. Its concerns go deeper 
than theology. To write a novel definitely 
religious in meaning, and to reveal its 
fundamental ideas through people and 
situations intensely real in themselves, 
not by way of symbol or allegory, and 
not distorted to prove a sectarian point, 
is even more rare than to write a his- 
torical novel which never seems labored 
or pompous. Yet Oldtown Folks accom- 
plishes this almost impossible feat in the 
art and practice of fiction. 

Actually, the novel is all these things 
—environmental, historical, religious, a 
novel of character. Mrs. Stowe’s Preface 
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gives a clue to its larger significance: “I 
have an object ...to interpret to the 
world the New England life and charac- 
ter at that particular time in its history 
which may be called the seminal period. 
...New England has been to these 
United States what the Dorian hive was 
to Greece.”’ 

My own purpose is to present Oldtown 
Folks as a “seminal” novel of American 
life, with particular reference to its re- 
ligious aspect. 

It was this aspect which came to me 
with fresh and peculiar interest when, al- 
most by chance, I read the book a few 
years ago. Why “peculiar”? Because J 
am myself, as was the author of Oldtown 
Folks, the daughter of a Congregational 
minister, and thus to some extent shared 
the Pilgrim-Puritan background. But in 
my early childhood I lived among what 
may be called not “Oldtown” but “New- 
town folks,” in a young community west 
of the Mississippi. Other strains had gone 
into the building-up of the midwestern 
““Newtown,”’ so that in reading Oldtown 
Folks | was no more aware of the par- 
ticular line of Pilgrim-Puritan descent 
than of its changes and mutations—of its 
expansion; and so aware also of religious 
elements in this novel of an earlier day 
which are not “particular” but universal 
and lasting. 

But when as a child I read the stories 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, their atmos- 
phere, I recall, was alien. I came to ap- 
preciate those books later by an act of 
aesthetic judgment. In their religious 
character, however, they seem restricted 
—more personal than seminal. It can at 
least be said that behind the writing of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe lay wider actual 
experience of the Pilgrim-Puritan reli- 
gion in America than that possessed by 
Hawthorne. As the daughter of the emi- 
nent minister Lyman Beecher; as sister 
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of six preaching Beecher brothers, some 
of them at odds with their father’s pre- 
dominantly Calvinist doctrine, “‘modern- 
ists” and “liberals” in their own day; as 
sister also of Catherine Beecher, who 
wrote the first refutation of Jonathan 
Edwards on The Will; and as wife of a 
professor of biblical history—Harriet 
Beecher Stowe could look back to Pil- 
grim-Puritan sources, in England and 
America, far back to Hebrew-Christian 
sources, could follow out long-time de- 
velopments, and move toward a chang- 
ing and opening future. It should be re- 
membered also that she was the grand 
child of a much-loved High Church Epis- 
copalian grandmother. Thus she had that 
slight variation from the standard which 
affords an artist a vantage ground of 
distance from which a scene, however 
intimately known, can be viewed with 
dispassionateness and breadth. ‘“Dis- 
passionateness” in the case of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe? Yes, in Oldtown Folks, al- 
though fire was burning at the book’s 
core. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, on the other 
hand, descendant of that Judge Haw- 
thorne notorious for his part in condemn- 
ing the Salem “witches,” and himself 
(Nathaniel Hawthorne) a man of deep 
moral rather than religious feeling, stood 
looking at the old New England scene 
from a ledge of narrow religious under- 
standing. He saw it under that “‘purple 
light”—an aesthetic light—which, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes exclaimed with 
joy upon reading The Scarlet Letter, would 
forever color the old artistically barren 
New England. It has tended to do so; 
and to color New England’s religious life 
also with cold cloud-gray and stormy 
purple and icy moonlight. The social 
vigor of Mrs. Stowe’s Oldtown, the re- 
ligious center of which was the austere 
yet fervent meeting-house, as the kitchen 


of the Deacon Badger home with its 
glowing fireplace, abundant cooking, and 
broad hospitality was a human center, is 
scarcely present in Hawthorne’s view of 
New England. It is not merely a question 
of two kinds of writing—say, roughly, 
romance and realism—but of the need 
for the novel which has slipped off the 
American reading list to complement, 
round out, and turn fresh light on the 
great novels which have been retained. 

I emphasize the religious element in 
our national inheritance because I be- 
lieve it is the one which desperately 
needs to be re-examined and recovered, 
by ourselves first, and then by people 
everywhere who seek to comprehend the 
full character of these United States. 
And the particular element within the 
greater religious foundation which has 
slipped furthest is one of the most semi- 
nal—the Pilgrim-Puritan, not only in the 
special history of New England Congre- 
gationalism, as shown in Oldtown Folks, 
but in all branches of Protestant religion 
in this country. 

Other novels stemming from various 
religious traditions have recently had 
wide popularity: Thomas Mann’s Joseph 
series, emphasizing the life of a Jew in 
exile; Somerset Maugham’s The Razor’s 
Edge, a presentation of Far Eastern 
philosophy; while distinctly Catholic 
novels run a wide gamut in type. But I 
think it fair to say that the treatment of 
the Protestant-Pilgrim-Puritan element 
—whether in books with biblical subject 
matter, or stories of young ministers and 
their hard times, or semicomic family 
stories in popular vein—intellectually 
and aesthetically has been held scarcely 
respectable, unless applied all to the 
underside. There was a novel which 
reached best-seller lists and was seriously 
considered on literary grounds also—The 
Last Puritan by the Catholic philosopher, 
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George Santayana. Its title implies its 
viewpoint. On the whole, Hawthorne’s 
novels pretty much do for “Puritanism”’ 
on the American reading list. Oldtown 
Folks helps to fill this gap in knowledge 
and understanding of the full character 
of an essential part of American religious 
inheritance which has been developing at 
the center of our life and thought, almost 
by default. 

It has seemed feasible to try to get at 
the substance of Oldtown Folks by way of 
its characters, the people who make it a 
novel and not a tract or treatise; even 
though in the space allotted I can do 
scant justice to their rich variety. Since 
the historical element is so strong 
throughout, these characters may be 
viewed through a rapid survey of the re- 
ligious generations passing through the 
story. Oldtown Folks is not chronological 
in method, however. It is told through a 
narrator, Horace Holyoke, who begins 
his memoirs in childhood—-when his 
father dies, and he and his mother come 
to live with his grandparents, Deacon 
and Mrs. Badger—and who is an elderly 
gentleman at the end of the book. By 
this technical means, effectively used, 
the author has been able to portray the 
life not only of a person and a family but 
of an entire community and in and 
through this community to trace changes 
in religious thought and form, while still 
the great issue remains man’s relation- 
ship to the Eternal. 

To begin, then, on this note of history: 
Oldtown Folks catches the Pilgrim-Puri- 
tan movement, as well as the American 
national movement, at a crucial point of 
transition--when the New England col- 
onies were changing from a theocracy to 
a group of federal states under a central 
government no longer a monarchy but a 
republic. In the early period the New 
England ministers had been “statesmen 
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rather than theologians.”’ Although Sep- 
aratists from the established Church of 
England, they had been aristocratic lead- 
ers in the young colonies. Their cocked 
hats, snowy bands and black kid gloves, 
silk stockings, and gold-headed canes had 
set them off in an official way from ordi- 
nary citizens. In the period of Oldtown 
Folks some of these old ministers were 
still alive and active. Mrs. Stowe pre- 
sents a remarkably varied group of them, 
each an individual, yet each giving voice 
to his own particular variation of a 
changing theology. 

There is a tendency now to think of 
‘*Puritanism”’ as all of a piece. But in the 
human-life circles of Oldtown, groupings 
and factions appear. The terms ‘‘Armin- 
ianism”’ and “Calvinism” stood for em- 
battled schools of thought. Evangelical 
Calvinism had got the ascendancy. Yet 
Parson Lothrop, Oldtown’s aging min- 
ister, belonged to the Arminian school, 
closer in manner and viewpoint to the 
English clergy. As described by Horace 
Holyoke: ‘‘Our minister was one of those 
cold-cut, clear, polished crystals that are 
formed in the cooling-down of society, 
after it has been melted and purified by a 
great enthusiasm.” 

But this decorous Parson Lothrop had 
his own conviction. In his last illness he 
was visited by a younger minister, a 
zealous Calvinist who believed it his re- 
ligious duty to draw the old Arminian in 


those final earthly hours to the Calvinist ‘ 


side and thus assure salvation. Seeing the 
old parson’s fatigue, however, the young 
man was moved to say: “Dr. Lothrop, 
perhaps you are weak, and this conversa- 
tion disturbs you?” 

The answer came, calm and courteous: 
“IT should be weak indeed if I allowed 
such things as you have been saying to 
disturb me.” 

The division between the two main 
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theological parties went even through lay 
households—through that of the Deacon 
Badgers. Says Horace Holyoke of his 
grandparents: “Many were the contro- 
versies I overheard between them, in 
which texts of Scripture flew thick and 
fast... . It was a mystery to my grand- 
mother how a good man, as she knew my 
grandfather to be, could remain years in 
the very hearing of such unanswerable 
arguments as she had a thousand times 
brought up, and still, in the very evening 
of his days, go on laying his serene old 
head on an Arminian pillow.” 

Was this Calvinist grandmother, then, 
a dour old Puritan bluenose?—she who 
repeated Michael Wigglesworth’s “Day 
of Doom”’ to the children in the chimney 
corner? No—for the author of Oldtown 
Folks was not concerned to portray a 
stock character but a living woman, in- 
consistent but great in nature, whose 
warm charity reached out beyond human 
beings to include the animals on the 
Deacon’s farm. 


In a general way she considered calf-killing 
as an abominable cruelty, and the parting of 
calf and cow beforehand as an aggravation. .. . 
“T say it’s a shame, hear that old cow low. She 
feels as bad as I should... . If I had my way, 
folks wouldn’t eat creatures at all.” “You’d bea 
Brahmin,” said my grandfather. “No, I 
shouldn’t be a Brahmin, either; but I know how 
an old cow feels.” 


Although the particular battle be- 
tween Arminianism and Calvinism may 
have died down, the two kinds of human 
temperaments involved, the quietly as- 
sured and the ardently Evangelical, are 
still among us, fighting under various 
banners, religious and secular. 

The most outstanding of the older 
Calvinist ministers was a “rigorous old 
cocked hat’? named Dr. Moses Stern, 
whose doctrines were of ‘“‘severe and ultra 
type,” and his statements “little quali- 
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fied either by pity of human infirmity, or 
fear of human censure.” He “‘set the’ex- 
ample of a perfectly bold and independ- 
ent differing from the popular theology 
of his day... with a perfect reliance 
upon his own powers of discovering truth 
which was apt to magnetize the same 


quality in other minds.” 


This quality of Dr. Stern’s will be re- 
ferred to again in his relationship to one 
of the younger characters in the novel. 
But I am thinking here of the time when 
this strong, dominating, and yet inno- 
cently theoretical-minded man, then 
nearly ninety years of age, visited New 
York “to give the prestige of his vener- 
able presence”’ to certain religious anni- 
versary services. He was unaware that 
the Abolitionists, who were forming a 
party even in that early period of na- 
tional life, had been purposely excluded. 
On the grounds of his holding anti- 
slavery sentiments, Dr. Stern was easily 
induced to appear upon the platform of 
an Abolitionist “anniversary” gathering; 
and so, in his old-style ministerial garb, 
in his guileless, one-track-minded dig- 
nity, give that meeting also the prestige 
of his presence—to become an unwitting 
“front,” in other words, for a cause op- 
posed by the very people who had 
brought him to the city. How familiar: 
“Seminal.” 

Over such sturdy characters as Dr. 
Stern and Grandmother Badger, the 
stormy glory of the great Jonathan 
Edwards shone; dead some years, but 
alive in his effect upon the religious life of 
New England. Anecdotes which hold the 
flavor of intimate acquaintance are scat- 
tered through the book. One story tells of 
a congregation listening in horrified half- 
ecstacy to the mighty preacher’s descrip- 
tion of the hell-fire tortures of the eter- 
nally damned, until a distraught min- 
ister caught him by the coattails and 
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cried out with tears: ‘““But, Mr. Edwards, 
Mr. Edwards. Is not God then a God of 
mercy?”’ In the book’s graphic scenes 
may be found a vividly detailed but con- 
sistently carried out delineation of the 
growth in New England (which the au- 
thor calls the nation’s ‘‘seed-bed’’) of 
that “conviction of sin’ and sense of 
man’s “utter depravity’’—springing in 
part from one impressive man’s personal 
conviction—which, while bringing much 
of Puritan theology back under direct 
Calvinist control, began also to dislodge 
authoritarian theology from its moor- 
ings. Mrs. Stowe describes the process in 
saying of Jonathan Edwards: 


He was the first man who began the disinte- 
grating process of applying rationalistic thought 
to the accepted doctrines of religion. ... He 
sawed the great dam and let out the whole 
waters of discussion over all New England, and 
that free discussion led to all the shades of opin- 
ion of our modern age. Little as he thought it, 
yet Waldo Emerson and Theodore Parker were 
the last results of the current set in motion by 
Jonathan Edwards. 


Another minister represents a further 
movement of the post-Edwards current 
along-stream. This minister, Mr. Avery, 
stressed “free agency” rather than 
“sovereignty.” He preached, according 
to another character, Jonathan Rossiter: 
‘“‘What they call the New Divinity, which 
| understand as the Calvinism which our 
fathers left us, in the commencing proc- 
ess of disintegration.”’ The son of farming 
parents, Mr. Avery lived among farmers 
and small businessmen in one of those 
characteristic New England communi- 
ties which also supported a coeduca- 
tional academy: a mountain town, it is 
called Cloudland in the novel. The afore- 
mentioned Mr. Rossiter was head of the 
Cloudland Academy. Mr. Rossiter pro- 
phetically remarked of Mr. Avery’s re- 
lationship to the Cloudland congregation 
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that ‘‘the process of having every point 
in theology discussed by the common 
people, is not only a capital drill for their 
minds, but will have its effect on their 
theologies, and out of them the future 
will arise.” 

Mr. Rossiter, who had been “‘tumbled 
up and down the shores of earth, lived in 
India, China, and Polynesia,’ had fears 
regarding the democratic method of un- 
limited grass-roots discussion. To this 
cosmopolitan Mr. Rossiter, the New 
England communities seemed spots of 
incredible isolation; local in a different 
sense, it would seem, that some Far East- 
ern area or a primitive European village 
~——a good old American fallacy. But was 
not this worldly Mr. Rossiter quite as 
abstract in his thinking as the untrav- 
eled, and to his mind almost ignorant, 
Mr. Avery?—or more so, since the 
Cloudland minister lived on equal terms 
with the people of his community, even 
keeping up a little farming, while Jona- 
than Rossiter, son of one of the most 
aristocratic ministers of the theocracy, 
held himself aloof. 

Mr. Rossiter could not follow the way 
of his own fathers, to his anguish. In a 
statement of religious belief, however, in 
a letter to his sister Mehitabel Rossiter 
of Oldtown, he sounds a theme which 
echoes throughout the novel: “Do I] then 
believe nothing? Yes, I believe in Jesus 
Christ. ... He stands before me as the 
one hopeful phenomenon in history. 
‘God so loved the world that he gave his 
own Son.’ J try to believe that God loves 
this world, but have got only so far as 
‘Help Thou my unbelief.’ ” 

The schoolmaster Jonathan Rossiter is 
thus the first among the Oldtown folks to 
express the hopefulness for the future in 
escape from the old Calvinism’s “logic- 
trap” by way of the “one hopeful phe- 
nomenon in history’’—the embodiment 
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of the concept “God is love’”—mingled 
with fear of letting go an “unquestion- 
able authority,’ which pervades the 
book’s thinking. This was a problem of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s own time—and 
of our time—not merely of the “particu- 
lar time”’ of her novel. She herself was 
obviously fearful of the unsettling results 
of untrammeled discussion—she had 
heard a great deal of it in the Beecher 
family !—and yet just as obviously she 
could not follow the strict Calvinist path, 
narrowed down to the grandly sovereign 
choice of a few saved souls and exclusive 
of all others, no matter what the virtue 
of their lives. 

The most striking description of post- 
Edwards theology is that still famous one 
spoken by the Oldtown handy man, Sam 
Lawson. Sam had gone some distance to 
hear a noted preacher: 

Parson Simpson’s a smart man; but, I tell ye, 
it’s kind o’ discouragin’. Why, he said our state 
and condition by nature was just like this. We 
was clear down in a well fifty feet deep, and the 
sides all round nothin’ but glare ice; but we was 
under immediate obligations to get out, ’cause 
we was free, voluntary agents. But nobody ever 
had got out, unless the Lord reached down and 
took ’em. And whether he would or not nobody 
could tell; it was all sovereignty. He said there 
wa’n’t one in a hundred,—not one in a thou- 
sand,—not one in ten thousand,—that would be 
saved. Lordy massy, says I to myself, ef that’s 
so they’re any of them welcome to my chance. 
And so I kind o’ ris up and come out, ’cause I’d 
got a pretty long walk home. 


Can a better description be found of 
what actually happened, is still happen- 
ing, whenever theological doctrine, not 
only in Puritan New England, nor in 
Protestant Christianity in any of its 
branches, reaches a state of being sealed 
up and sealed in? Thousands of people 
rise up and come out. 


In others of Mrs. Stowe’s later novels 
the same doctrinal dilemma has been 
poignantly presented. Two ways out 


have appeared: one a way into a religious 

vacuum, one into further light. In The . 
Minister's Wooing a way into light is dis- 

covered by the Negro woman Candace, a 

slave in early New England, who—very 

like the intellectual Jonathan Rossiter of 
Oldtown Folks—expressed a belief since 

sung over and over in what may be called 

a Christian folk song: ‘Jesus loves me, 

Jesus loves even me.”’ The great way out 

has been found each time in some aspect 

of the Gospel of Love—the love of God 

and man—which slowly, in many re- 

spects superficially, with fearful counter- 

developments, has been growing more 

clear, not only in specifically Christian 

emphasis, but in world needs. 

Some of the children of Puritan Cal- 
vinism found their way out of the logic- 
trap into the vacuum. Two such children, 
belonging to the second religious genera- 
tion, are important in the unfolding 
story: Emily Rossiter, younger sister of 
Jonathan and Mehitabel, and Ellery 
Davenport, the great Edwards’ own 
grandson. 

Consider Emily Rossiter first. Mrs. 
Stowe has shown Emily as a high-spir- 
ited, intellectual, deeply spiritual-mind- 
ed, yet passionate girl; brought up in 
strict Calvinism, caught in its tight-box, 
yet taught—and by that powerful old 
preacher, Dr. Moses Stern!—to rely on 
her individual powers of interpretation. 
The time of Oldtown Folks was that of the 
French Revolution, which, it must be re- 
membered, was having much the same 
effect upon rebellious young intellectuals 
of the avant garde as the Russian Revolu- 
tion has had in our own day. Belief in 
“liberty, equality, fraternity” partially 
filled the vacuum left by the loss of re- 
ligion—in the case of Emily Rossiter, of a 
narrow interpretation of religion. This 
idealistic girl fled to France—quite like 
some girl of a later period who fled 
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from the plains, the mountains, or a 
southern community, to Greenwich Vil- 
lage, and perhaps from there to Russia. 
She did not go alone, for she had entered 
into a free-love union with another 
escapee, Ellery Davenport. Ellery, older 
than Emily, had a wife, presumably in- 
compatible, and mentally ill. Thus 
Emily became, in the language of the 
novel and its time, a lost woman. Later, 
deserted by her companion, whose ideal 
of love seemed less thoroughgoing than 
her own, she returned to the family home 
in Oldtown, chastened in spirit, yet 
warmly interpreted, even in a sense de- 
fended by the novel’s author. 

The story of Emily Rossiter is truly 
seminal. Whatever the faults in her tell- 
ing, Harriet Beecher Stowe did point to 
its deepest source with searching truth— 
a source which has since been consider- 
ably overlaid, if not forgotten. The 
“idealism”’ in this seminal career has 
gradually been deteriorating into an un- 
thinking, unrealizing, at last almost 
meaningless promiscuity. From such a 
career as that of Emily Rossiter it would 
not be difficult to trace the step-by-step 
passage through American fiction of 
many leading ladies to that of the phe- 
nomenally popular heroine of Forever 
Amber, a ruthlessly amoral woman. 

The personality of Emily’s companion 
is one which appears and reappears in 
Mrs. Stowe’s novels. Whatever influences 
may have been present, it was in a person 
close at hand that she seems to have 
found her actual model. This was Aaron 
Burr, one of the most disturbing, debat- 
able figures in American history, and the 
real-life grandson of Jonathan Edwards. 

Critics of Harriet Beecher Stowe have 
smiled at the New England woman’s in- 
terest in this fascinating, cynical, enig- 
matic, Byronic personality and have 
brushed off her fictional treatment light- 
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ly, when they have not subjected it to 
amateur Freudian analysis. But two 
relevant reasons stand out in plain view: 
Burr was a descendant of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and he had lived in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, Harriet Beecher’s girlhood 
home. It seems to me that the bringing to 
life in fiction of this Burr-Davenport 
character was and is important. The con- 
clusion of Ellery Davenport’s history is 
marred by the sentimentality which was 
the fault of Victorian writing, as brutal- 
ity often marks that of our own time. 
But the portrait of the man himself is 
drawn with sympathy and insight: who, 
as the Aaron Burr of history, gifted and 
attractive, rose to high political office in 
the service of his country, and then, by 
what seemed a moral fluke, turned trai- 
tor. May not the Davenport character in 
Oldtown Folks be called ‘seminal’? 
Again, the source of action is unmistak- 
ably revealed. By his own convincing 
words, Ellery Davenport twisted his way 
out of the theological logic-trap set and 
apparently sealed by his compelling 
grandfather, into a religious and moral 
vacuum. Politics—sex adventure—par- 
tially filled the emptiness. But the center 
and stay of life was gone. 

A still younger group stands out 
among the “folks” of Oldtown, a quar- 
tette made up of Horace Holyoke, the 
narrator; Esther Avery, daughter of 
Parson Avery of Cloudland; and a broth- 
er and sister, Harry and Tina Percival. 
Interest settles upon the two Percivals. 

They wandered into the Oldtown com- 
munity when they were children, with 
their impoverished mother. The family 
had been deserted by the husband and 
father, Captain Percival, younger son of 
a great English house. (A cliché of criti- 
cism has been to call this story high- 
flown and romantic. Yet younger sons 
often did turn up in America; and Amer- 
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icans still inherit English estates.) Harry 
and Tina were thus children of Church of 
England, not Puritan, early background. 
Mrs. Percival died of hunger and ex- 
haustion, and the children were left to 
the charity of Oldtown. Tina, who spent 
some terrible weeks as the charity ward 
of a harsh old spinster, Miss Asphyxia 
Smith, was eventually adopted by Miss 
Mehitabel Rossiter. Harry was soon 
taken in by the hospitable Badgers and 
grew up as a brother with Horace Hol- 
yoke. All four of the young group studied 
in the Cloudland Academy. Later, Harry 
married Esther Avery, and Horace be- 
came Tina’s second husband. Harry 
Percival inherited the Percival estate, 
went to England, and is shown at the 
close of the novel as an English clergy- 
man and devout worker—with his New 
England wife—among the ‘‘underprivi- 
leged.”” Thus Harry, although orthodox 
in doctrine, was an early proponent of 
what came to be called the Social Gospel. 
The author of Oldiown Folks was at- 
tempting a difficult thing with the two 
Percivals. In the case of Tina, she tried to 
show the ultimate effect upon a child of 
nature, a charming witch, of an upbring- 
ing, inadequate in many respects, but 
founded upon unselfish love. Tina, a wil- 
ful, enchanting child, grew into a girl of 
shining talent, easily successful and yet 
ingenuous; for she put aside other lovers 
to marry Ellery Davenport !—now mid- 
dle-aged, but with attractions un- 
dimmed, his unwanted wife conveniently 
dead, and his connection with the tragic 
Emily still unknown. The revelation soon 
came; but Tina is shown as rising to 
meet it and to accept mature responsi- 
bility. Although the history of her mar- 
riage is scamped—it would have made a 
novel—for the most part the story of 
Tina Percival is one of Mrs. Stowe’s 
brilliant successes. The remarkable thing 
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—and it is something which has almost 
gone out of contemporary fiction as un- 
permissible—is that this story reaches a 
moral and religious conclusion but does 
so through the natural development of 
Tina’s mind and character in her relation 
to the excellently and subtly character- 
ized Miss Rossiter. 

But to depict such a personality as 
that of Harry Percival called for an ef- 
fort still more exactingly difficult in 
terms of fiction: to make real a human 
being who was seemingly born good. 
Such characters were, of course, in vogue 
in Victorian age novels, as characters of 
spectacular violence, murderers or in 
popular language “‘killers,” and generally 
dislocated personalities are today. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe tried more than once 
to bring such a conception to life, most 
notoriously in the person of Little Eva— 
as Dickens made a try with Little Nell, 
Charlotte M. Yonge with the once widely 
known Guy, heir of Redclyffe, and 
Martha Finley with our own Elsie Dins- 
more. Of them all, Harry Percival seems 
to me most nearly convincing: his is not 
a sob story; he lives to grow up, and he 
just scrapes the edge of appearing goody- 
goody rather than good. 

It may well be asked whether in the 
character of Harry, Mrs. Stowe was pre- 
senting nothing more than a conven- 
tional ideal of the period? Let us not be 
too glibly sure. Human history has 
shown persons vital in goodness—the 
“once-born” personalities of William 
James—as it has shown its distorted or 
savagely primitive characters. The good 
people have been just as real—only 
harder for an artist to realize in terms of 
art. What actual prohibition is there 
against trying? The character of Harry 
Percival, too, may have its seminal qual- 
ity. 

I see two influences converging to 
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make the portrait of Harry, both strong 
factors in the life of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe: that of the happy formative 
power of confident religious faith given in 
childhood, and more specifically that of 
the Church of England. Harry received 
from his dying High Church mother his 
trust in a loving Heavenly Father, in- 
stead of the awful possibility of infant 
damnation which Puritan children once 
learned from the New England Primer. 
(But I want to repeat, it is not Puritan 
children alone who have been nurtured 
on some such possibility except through a 
rigidly defined system of salvation—as 
perhaps even Mrs. Stowe did not clearly 
see.) 

“The New England system,” Mrs. 
Stowe wrote, meaning the Puritan Cal- 
vinist system, ‘‘put on every human be- 
ing the necessity of crossing the shoreless 
ocean on his own raft.” 

This the author of Oldtown Folks could 
not do. Harriet Beecher Stowe herself— 
not in every way a dauntless crusader— 
climbed aboard the great ship of religious 
orthodoxy in traditional form, believing 
that she could thus keep the authoritar- 
ian doctrine of her childhood, Jonathan 
Rossiter’s “unquestionable authority,” 
draped and softened by the aesthetic 
charm of established ritual and cere- 
mony. This personal solution of a re- 
ligious dilemma was apparently a happy 
one for her. Yet to look upon individual 
religious insight as entirely made up of 
inadequacy—a mere “‘raft’’—can well be 
another way of sealing up religion! 

At this point it may be somewhat 
ironically pertinent to note that Harriet 
Beecher Stowe did not transcend the 
early artistic bareness which she, with 
many other American artists, felt and 
feel (but which has been partly poten- 
tiality) by the Henry Jamesian way of 
tradition and glamor. And while Haw- 
thorne cast an enchanted glow over the 
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New England scene, she, his contempo- 
rary, built her later masterpiece on the 
uncompromising daily actualities of Puri- 
tan existence, as well as on its deep-lying 
spiritual motives. She had tremendous 
earthy relish of concrete manifestations 
of place and people. The characters with 
whom she most fully succeeded in Old- 
town Folks, a novel with human beings of 
many types and classes overrunning its 
pages and all of them alive, are those of 
Puritan background. They are painted 
with the same unsparing yet appreciative 
veracity with which Copley painted 
early Americans. In this, she showed the 
strength of utilitarian workmanship 
shaped by vital, often homely needs, and 
at the same time exalted by religious feel- 
ing, which has given enduring beauty to 
New England towns that are centers of 
artistic activity today. 

But in this novel of her maturity— 
which is like a great oil painting com- 
pared to the startling chromo effective- 
ness of Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Mrs. Stowe 
does not offera single “‘particular” solution 
to religious and theological problems. Per- 
haps in the depths of her own thinking 
she was borne farther along the moving 
stream than she herself may have been 
willing to state explicity—that current 
which she had seen as coming to an end, 
and apparently a dire end, with Emerson 
and Parker. (It has not come to an end— 
nor has the Edwards interpretation.) 
The Preface to Oldtown Folks through the 
words of Horace Holyoke undoubtedly 
expresses the deepest conviction of the 
book’s actual author: ‘Though Calvin- 
ist, Arminian, High-Church Episcopa- 
lian, simple believer all speak in their 
turn, I myself am but an observer and 
reporter, seeing much, doubting much, 
and believing with all my heart in only a 
very few things.” 

These “few things,” to judge from this 
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novel, are the uniting things—love of 
God and fellow-man—which have some 
form of expression in all high religion, 
and thus may be called seminal, pointing 
the future. 

To sum up: the characters of Oldtown 
Folks, while sharply set in time and place 
—as all human life is set, whatever the 
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particular setting may be—are treated as 
eternal souls. Here lies my most com- 
pelling reason for affirming that Old- 
town Folks is needed in a contemporary 
consideration of literature—why | have 
been bold to call the novel an American 
classic, which we cannot afford to let slip 
into obscurity. 


“Technique” in Hemingway 


JOSEPH BEAVER! 


Wan the publication of The Old Man 
and the Sea, a story which has won criti- 
cal approbation almost to the extent that 
Across the River and into the Trees drew 
condemnation, we have been afforded an 
unusual opportunity to re-examine what 
it is that makes ‘‘good Hemingway.” For, 
whatever it is, assuredly it is present in 
The Old Man and the Sea, just as for the 
most part it was not present in the 
World War IT novel. 

Among critics there was some dis- 
agreement and haziness as to just what 
was the matter with Across the River. 
Some who roundly condemned it felt that 
Hemingway had simply overused ele- 
ments which have always been his stock 
and trade; Alfred Kazin called the novel 
a “travesty” of Hemingway. Others felt 
(as Maxwell Geismar) that it collected 
together all that was bad in his previous 
work. Then there were those who found 
the novel true and satisfying Heming- 
way, but a Hemingway on a lesser scale. 
Among these, for example, was John 
O’Hara in the New York Times. Making 
no exorbitant claims for the book itself, 
O’Hara said in the last paragraph of his 
review (the only one in that chaotic, irre- 
sponsible piece containing anything re- 
sembling evaluation) that Hemingway 

1 State University of New York, Harpur College. 


might no longer be able to go the full dis- 
tance, but he could still hurt you. And to 
Kate Simon, writing in the New Republic, 
the difference seemed also to be mainly a 
question of scope and extent: “‘Although 
the canvas is now smaller and painted in 
grayed tones, there is no less art. The 
mixture is, on a minor scale, as before and 
still magical.” 

While doubtless all these positions are 
tenable, I think no one of them penetrat- 
ed to the root of the trouble. At first con- 
sideration it did appear that the novel 
had in it nothing that was not in earlier 
Hemingway and everything that was. 
But I believe the mixture was really not 
the same, that there was something lack- 
ing, something perhaps a little difficult to 
isolate. Hemingway himself apparently 
feared he might be charged with too little 
action. He said in an interview reported 
in the New York Times Book Review 
(September 17, 1950): “Sure, they can 
say anything about nothing happening in 
Across the River, but all that happens is 
the defense of the lower Piave, the break- 
through in Normandy, the taking of 
Paris, and the destruction of the 22d Inf. 
Reg. in Hurtgen forest plus a man who 
loves a girl and dies.” 

I submit that the missing element in 
Across the River was not “‘action’’ precise- 
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ly, but rather a treatment of technique. I 
use the word here in the layman’s sense— 
it seems to me that nearly all of Heming- 
way’s work is concerned with the “‘tech- 
nique” of performing some job properly, 
correctly. The common denominator to 
his best work has been, I think, his de- 
lineation of technique in this sense. Back 
of the correct technique lie the practice 
and experience in performing the particu- 
lar job, combined sometimes with inher- 
ent artistic talent, which distinguish 
Hemingway’s heroes at their best (and 
in this sense they are heroes, as charac- 
ters in novels by most other contempo- 
rary writers are not). Most of them have 
no philosophy except the philosophy of 
performing something correctly and well. 
They take pride in their mechanical per- 
fection; they are technicians. 

Such is the old man in Hemingway’s 
latest novel, and such is almost the en- 
tire content of the story. Passages se- 
lected almost at random detail the tech- 
nique of deep-sea fishing: 

Before it was really light he had his baits out 
and was drifting with the current. One bait was 
down forty fathoms. The second was at seventy- 
five and the third and fourth were down in the 
blue water at one hundred and one hundred and 
twenty-five fathoms. Each bait hung head down 
with the shank of the hood inside the bait fish, 
tied and sewed solid and all the projecting part 
of the hook, the curve and the point, was cov- 
ered with fresh sardines. Each sardine was 
hooked through both eyes so that they made a 
half-garland on the projecting steel. There was 
no part of the hook that a great fish could feel 
which was not sweet smelling and good tasting. 


Correct technique is an obsession with 
Hemingway; he explores the subject 
tirelessly and has found basic principles 
which apply in all forms of directed phys- 
ical activity. In this novel it is clear, 
both in the old man’s conversations with 
the boy and in his semidelirious reflec- 
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tions, that big-league baseball and deep- 
sea fishing are kindred occupations. 

One basic principle of correct tech- 
nique, for example, is the performing of 
an action in measured time, slower than 
one is capable of performing it. This is 
true in bull-fighting, hunting, bridge- 
blowing, and deep-sea fishing. Thus: 

He rowed slowly and steadily toward where 
the bird was circling. He did not hurry and he 
kept his lines straight up and down. But he 
crowded the current a little so that he was still 


fishing correctly though faster than he would 
have fished if he was not, trying to use the bird. 


Technique is something one learns 
from a teacher. The grounds of the boy’s 
affection for the old man are precisely 
this: “The old man had taught the boy 
to fish and the boy loved him.”’ And there 
always remain further refinements of 
technique to be acquired: 

He let his hand dry in the air then grasped 
the line with it and eased himself as much as he 
could and allowed himself to be pulled forward 
against the wood so that the boat took the 
strain as much, or more, than he did. 

I’m learning how to do it, he thought. 


There is not enough treatment of tech- 
nique in Across the River, but there was 
some, and it was because of this that 
readers found any merit at all in the 
novel. Colonel Cantwell knows ducks and 
knows duck-shooting. He is a perfection- 
ist in technique, and he despises those 
who have not the technique. In the short 
opening and closing sections of this novel 
many reviewers commented that these 
sections contained the old Hemingway— 
Hemingway dealt with a thing he had 
dealt with, in one form or another, in al- 
most every piece he had ever written. In 
The Sun Also Rises it is, in the first part, 
the technique of getting drunk, and in 
the last it is the technique of correct, or 
genuine, bull-fighting. The ability to dis- 
tinguish the correct from the incorrect, 
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the genuine from the nongenuine, wheth- 
er in drinking or bull-fighting, is the 
mark of the “good” character. In To 
Have and Have Not it is the technique of 
correct deep-sea fishing again, of skilful 
boat-handling, as well as the technique of 
love; if this novel is inferior, it is because 
it lacks a unifying theme, not because it 
lacks technique and action. In For Whom 
the Bell Tolls Robert Jordan is an expert 
technician, an artist who blows bridges. 
He is irritated because the guerrillas are 
impressed by the blowing of a train, a 
cheaply sensational job not requiring 
great skill, or fastidiously correct per- 
formance (compare Romero’s bull-fight- 
ing, in The Sun Also Rises, with that of 
the contemporary crowd-pleasers). It is 
the technician who works efficiently un- 
der the bridge, who keeps telling himself 
(like a baseball pitcher counting between 
pitches) not to work too fast; it is the 
combat-technician finally who, lying 
prone, his heart pounding against the 
pine-needle-covered forest floor, calcu- 
lates cooly and automatically at what 
point he will fire. The book is not about 
a social or political cause, save inciden- 
tally. Only the title, with its implication 
that the Spanish war was the world’s 
concern, has social meaning; in For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, as in his other nov- 
els, Hemingway finds expression for his 
professional interest in the technique of 
physical action. 

If we examine Hemingway’s nonfiction 
writing, we find him still concerned with 
the same theme. Death in the Afternoon is 
an extensive eulogy of correct technique 
in bull-fighting and of those who have 
had the technique. In The Green Hills of 
Africa Hemingway is the hero, and his 
concern with technique is the subject. 
Hemingway’s characters are always 
grouped in cliques, whether in his fiction 
or nonfiction, and the password of the 


secret order is appreciation of correct 
technique. Thus M’Cola and P. O. M. are 
to Hemingway, in The Green Hills of 
Africa, as Bill Gorton and Lady Brett 
are to Jake Barnes in The Sun Also 
Rises. And Robert Cohen, the outsider 
who doesn’t know the password, has his 
counterpart in Hemingway’s African 
hunting party in the person of Garrick. 
The Green Hills of Africa is a good book, 
and it is good, our interest is sustained, 
because Hemingway concentrates our 
attention on the proper way of hunting 
and shooting. He is disgusted with him- 
self when he fires improperly, at the 
whole body of the animal rather than at 
a particular point; he is pleased and filled 
with the joy of living which is the all of 
life to him when he squeezes the trigger 
properly, having first ‘frozen’? himself 
inside. His feelings after gut-shooting a 
sable are representative: 

But that damned sable bull. I should have 
killed him; but it was a running shot. To hit him 
at all [ had to use him all as a target. Yes, you 
bastard, but what about the cow you missed 
twice, prone, standing broadside? Was that a 
running shot? No. If I’d gone to bed last night I 
would not have done that. Or if I’d wiped out 
the bore to get the oil out she would not have 
thrown high the first time. Then I would not 
have pulled down and shot under her the second 
shot. Every damned thing is your own fault if 
you’re any good. I thought I could shoot a shot- 
gun better than I could and I had lost plenty of 
money backing my opinion but I knew, coldly 
and outside myself, that I could shoot a rifle on 


game as well as any son of a bitch that ever 
lived. 


So through all of Hemingway. There is 
always the technique of combat, and it is 
this which has replaced, or which Hem- 
ingway implies zs, the nobility and gran- 
deur of man which art is supposed to re- 
veal. Sometimes it is technique in the 
more violent sports, frequently it is tech- 
nique in hunting and killing animals, and 
frequently it is the technique of war. 
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When this technique is properly handled, 
the result is characters who are genuine 
heroes, and novels which are genuinely 
great. When improperly handled, when 
the mixture of ingredients is altered, the 
result is a bad novel, and a character who 
acts, on occasion, like Walter Mitty in 
one of his daydreams. This was true in 
Across the River. Except in the duck- 
shoot scenes, and except in one or two 
other short scenes, we did not have tech- 
nique in action in Across the River. Hem- 
ingway tried to fill this vacuum by hav- 
ing Cantwell speak at length of war tech- 
nique to his lover. But it was not the 
same thing. It would not take the place 
of a bull fight, or a Caporetto retreat, or 
the actual blowing of a bridge. What was 
lacking in Across the River was technique, 
and in so far as Hemingway’s technique 
has to have its roots in action, Heming- 
way’s fear that his book would be criti- 
cized for lack of action was right. 

But none of this is true of The Old Man 
and the Sea. Here is technique is action 
throughout. Indeed, it is Hemingway’s 
most extensive continuous exercise of 


Proressors of English in American col- 
leges can hardly be called shirkers of re- 
sponsibility. We shoulder manfully the 
burden of teaching every freshman the 
elements of self-expression. We face up to 
the job of giving all who come within 
reach a smattering at least of literary 
understanding. We even relieve some of 
our colleagues of their proper responsi- 
bilities when we undertake to unveil the 
secret arts of writing business letters, 
1 Franklin and Marshall College. 
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this theme, and perhaps the most un- 
adulterated. Correct technique can carry 
one through adversity; it will operate un- 
consciously when our faculties are 
bruised and dulled. Returning from his 
heroic, unbelievable struggle with the 
marlin, the eighty-year-old man, though 
sleepless for days, automatically unsteps 
the sail, furls and ties it, shoulders the 
mast and bears it in agony up the hill to 
his room where he stands it against the 
wall before lying down on the bed to 
sleep. 

A tourist couple at the end of the 
novel observe the remains of the marlin, 
and the woman, mistakenly believing it 
to have been a shark, comments, “I 
didn’t know sharks had such handsome, 
beautifully formed tails.”” Her com- 
panion replies, didn’t either.” 

Here again is the division between the 
initiate and the uninitiate. The task 
executed with proper technique, the 
battle correctly fought—activity which 
gives an indescribable inward sense of 
satisfaction—this, to Hemingway, is the 
glory and dignity of man. 


Our Responsibility to the English Language 


W. NELSON FRANCIs! 


advertising copy, and research papers. 
But there is one responsibility, more 
properly ours than many of these, which 
often seems to get overlooked. I refer to 
our responsibility not as teachers of com- 
position and literature but as teachers of 
the English language. Or, more specifi- 
cally, our responsibility to keep our- 
selves informed about the latest findings 
of linguistic scientists concerning lan- 
guage in general and the American 
branch of the English language in par- 
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ticular and to revise and adjust—if neces- 
sary completely overhaul—our teaching 
in the light of these findings. This is a re- 
sponsibility which we have been shirking; 
in fact, it is one which we have on the 
whole either refused to recognize or ac- 
tively denied. And yet I think it is safe to 
say that in no reputable academic disci- 
pline is the gap between the pioneers of 
research and the pedagogical rank and 
file more shockingly great. Our freshman 
anthologies are filled with articles bring- 
ing our students—and incidentally our- 
selves—up to date on such matters as 
nuclear physics, antibiotics, and endo- 
crine physiology. Meanwhile the hand- 
books that often make up the other half 
of those monstrous omnibus volumes 
continue to put forward for the instruc- 
tion of innocent freshmen a hodgepodge 
of facts, theories, and prescriptions most 
of which are from fifty to two hundred 
years behind the findings of linguistic 
science. The situation is as anomalous as 
if our scientific colleagues were to teach 
geocentric astronomy, pre-Darwinian bi- 
ology, and chemistry based on the four 
elements. 

How has such a situation come about? 
Primarily because, largely ignorant of the 
nature of modern linguistic science, we 
feel that we have an option—a free 
choice—between accepting its findings or 
sticking to what we call “traditional 
grammar.” Recently one of those amia- 
ble gentlemen who represent the pub- 
lishers of textbooks quite innocently 
asked my opinion of a new English 
grammar he was promoting. When I 
excoriated the book as a pernicious con- 
glomeration of misinformation, preju- 
dice, and ignorance, he remarked com- 
fortably, “Oh, I see that you’re one of 
those linguistic liberals.” I presume that 
only the good manners that characterize 
those of his occupation restrained him 
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from saying ‘“‘crackpots.’’ The implica- 
tion is plain: there is ‘“conservative”’ 
grammar and “‘liberal’’ grammar; Eng- 
lish teachers are guardians of a tradi- 
tion, hence usually conservative, but oc- 
casionally one goes off his rocker and be- 
comes “‘liberal.’’ The phrase even smacks 
of the vague aura of suspicion that has 
unfortunately come to surround the word 
“liberal.” 

I should like to emphasize as strongly 
as | can that this notion is a rationaliza- 
tion, based upon the deeply ingrained 
human resistance to facing the labor of 
discarding outworn ideas and learning 
new ones. It is only human to reduce an 
obligation to an option, so as to feel 
better about not meeting it. Even so be- 
haved the contemporaries of Galileo, 
Copernicus, and Darwin; one can hear 
them arguing, ‘“‘Let these liberals have 
their heliocentric universe, their pre- 
posterous evolution of species; we sound 
conservatives will stick to our earth- 
centered world, our specially created 
species.” It is one of our favorite indoor 
sports, we of the humanities, to snipe at 
our colleagues of the laboratory.. They 
have their shortcomings, it is true, but 
one thing we can learn from them is to 
accept new findings of fact and develop- 
ments of theory and incorporate them 
into our teaching with all convenient 
dispatch. 

My first point is, then, that we cannot 
continue to dodge the responsibility of 
learning and teaching up-to-date facts 
and ideas about language without being 
guilty of intellectual laziness or down- 
right dishonesty. Three big questions re- 
main—too big to be dealt with fully 
here, though I must at least answer them 
briefly or be guilty myself of shirking. 
These questions are: 


1. Who are the linguistic scientists and what 
are their findings? 
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2. How are we to go about learning and as- 
similating their facts, methods, and theories? 

3. On what level, to whom, and how are we to 
teach what we have learned and assimilated? 


The first part of question i is relatively 
easy to answer. The linguistic scientists 
are those who, by field work, laboratory 
work, new methods of analysis, and un- 
compromisingly objective generalization, 
have created the science of linguistics 
and developed its branches, which are 
phonetics, phonemics, morphology, syn- 
tax, dialectology, lexicology, and _his- 
torical grammar in all its phases. I can- 
not name more than a few here, but I 
should not pass over such names as 
Sapir and Bloomfield in theoretical and 
general linguistics; Pike, Bloch, and 
Trager in phonetic and phonemic analy- 
sis; Nida and Harris in morphology. 
Among specialists in American English 
linguistics should be mentioned Fries in 
syntax; Kurath, Marckwardt, and Mc- 
David in linguistic geography; Mathews, 
Craigie, and Kurath again in lexicology. 

It is obviously impossible to state here 
at any length what these and others are 
finding out and formulating about lan- 
guage—especially American English. But 
it is possible to list at least a few of the 
generalizations which are significant for 
us as teachers of English. 

1. Language is primarily a sociological 
phenomenon, a part of that complex of 
attitudes toward the environment and 
methods of controlling it which anthro- 
pologists call culture. 

2. The spoken language is of primary 
importance, because it is the first in- 
vented, the first learned, the most used, 
and the source of most linguistic innova- 
tion, change, and development. 

3. Each language is actually a collec- 
tion of overlapping dialects, each of 
which is prevalent in a certain area, so- 
cial class, occupational group, or speech 
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community. In the finest analysis, the 
speech of each individual is a distinct 
dialect. 

4. None of these dialects has an in- 
herent or intrinsic superiority to the 
others; instead, each tends to be par- 
ticularly adapted to the linguistic needs 
of those who use it. 

5. Each language—in fact, each dia- 
lect—has its own unique system of 
grammar, which is best learned by ob- 
jective observation of spoken discourse, 
subjected to the inductive method of 
generalization. There is no “universal 
grammar,” and the grammar of any one 
language can be of relatively little value 
in discovering, analyzing, or formulating 
the grammar of another. In fact, too 
close preoccupation with the grammar of 
one language will blind the observer to 
significant grammatical forms in an- 
other. 

6. The average native speaker of any 
dialect is usually in full mastery of all but 
the finest points of the grammar of his 
dialect at a very early age—probably be- 
fore his formal schooling begins. Subse- 
quent linguistic development is not 
grammatical but consists either of learn- 
ing other dialects or increasing vocabu- 
lary and rhetorical effectiveness. 

More could be listed, but I must move 
on to my second question: How are we to 
learn about and assimilate the facts, 
methods, and theories presented by the 
linguists? Most of us—even those who 
have plodded on to the Ph.D.—are 
poorly prepared to undertake an ambi- 
tious self-training program in linguistics. 
Our experience has in most instances 
been limited to a couple of courses in his- 
torical linguistics, usually wretchedly 
taught out of unintelligible texts, inspir- 
ing nothing but boredom, distaste, and 
the resolve to forget all the crammed 
minutiae as soon as the examination is 
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over. Upon such a foundation, nothing 
can be built. We must start from scratch. 

For the most dogged, strong-minded 
ones, who find themselves with a margin 
of intellectual freshness and inquisitive- 
ness at the end of the day, “scratch” 
may be a reading program, which should 
begin with the Bible of linguistic scholar- 
ship, Language, by Leonard Bloomfield. 
From there one can go on to Fries’s 
American English Grammar and recently 
published The Structure of English, to 
Trager and Smith’s Outline of English 
Structure, to Zellig Harris’s Methods in 
Structural Linguistics. Meanwhile he will 
have made the acquaintance of the rele- 
vant journals, especially Language, 
American Speech, and Language Learning. 

Those more normal humans who need 
the support of an instructor, fellow-stu- 
dents, and regular assignments will find 
that graduate schools are beginning to 
offer courses in general linguistics and in 
the descriptive analysis of English. The 
ardent enthusiasm of the linguistic scien- 
tists is beginning to penetrate the tradi- 
tional courses in historical philology. 
Even the Ph.D. can realize that his de- 
gree is only the open door to scholarship, 
not the end product, and that he may so 
far lower himself as to take a course or 
two. Many of the best courses for our 
purpose are given in the summer: the 
summer sessions of the Linguistic Insti- 
tute formerly at the University of Michi- 
gan, more recently at Indiana Univer- 
sity, have brought many face to face 
with their own ignorance and set them on 
the road to correcting it. Finally there 
are occasional lectures—like the wholly 
admirable series which have been spon- 
sored by the William Penn Charter 
School in Philadelphia. 

My final question concerns the teach- 
ing of what we have learned. Specifically 
it is a three-part question: On what level, 
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to whom, and how is this material to be 
taught? The answers are plain and clear: 


On what level? The answer is on all 
levels, from grade school to graduate 
school. The present outmoded “tradi- 
tional’ grammar is taught from the 
fourth grade up; so may be a grammar 
based on the realities of English rather 
than the idealistic dreams of lovers of 
Latin. 

To whom? The answer is to everybody. 
Every literate person should know some- 
thing about the workings of the most in- 
tricate tool he uses—a tool of which he is 
an unconscious master, or at least an 
accomplished journeyman. 

How? The answer is, of course, differ- 
ently on different levels, just as chemis- 
try, mathematics, and history are taught. 
But at all times positively, rather than 
negatively. The student must be led to 
take pride in his linguistic flexibility and 


cosmopolitanism; he must not be made 
uncertain and ashamed, and fearful of 
deviating from an arbitrary “correct- 
ness.” 


I close with four specific recommenda- 
tions, which I consider represent the 
minimum responsibility of an English 
department in the area of linguistic 
science: 

1. Every member of an English de- 
partment—whether he teaches freshman 
composition, creative writing, literary 
criticism, or anything else—should be 
thoroughly grounded, either by aca- 
demic training or personal study, in the 
methods, facts, and theories of modern 
linguistics. 

2. Such grammar as is incorporated 
into the freshman course should be based 
upon the findings of modern scholars 
about the English language. (This is at 
present virtually impossible, since among 
the myriads of freshman texts not one 
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exists that is so based. Time will soon 
correct this deficiency, especially if we 
keep telling the publishers what we 
want.) 

3. Every undergraduate English de- 
partment should offer at least two one- 
semester courses in English linguistics, 
the first dealing with the descriptive 
analysis of present-day English, the sec- 
ond with the historical development of 
English. These courses should certainly 
be required for all who intend to teach 
English; preferably they should be re- 
quired for all English majors. 

4. Courses in “Methods of Teaching 
English,” especially if they are substi- 
tuted for the courses mentioned in the 
preceding recommendation, must be 
taught by people who are themselves 
trained in, and if possible practicing 
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scholars in, linguistics. They should also, 
of course, be good teachers, who can 
communicate an enthusiasm for lin- 
guistic study and research. 

These recommendations really boil 
down to one. Remembering that ours is 
the broadest and most universal man- 
date among all the academic depart- 
ments, let us learn to defer humbly to the 
specialists, the experts, the originators, 
in matters concerning language—rather 
than cling to our prejudices and try to 
cover our ignorance with cries of outrage 
and sacrilege. Only by such humility 
shall we properly live up to our responsi- 
bility, not only to our students, but also 
to the English language itself—which is, 
in the last analysis, the goddess of our 
devotion, our alma mater, and the only 
filler of our empty purses. 


State Certification Requirements for 
Teachers of English 


M. PULLINS CLAYTOR! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Those of us who have the responsibility 
of setting up curriculums, directing 
teacher-training, and supplying informa- 
tion concerning occupational opportuni- 
ties are familiar with the intricate prob- 
lems which are involved in teacher cer- 
tification. Many other teachers are not. 
Hence a report of the current problems 
and procedures in the forty-eight states 
should prove interesting as well as in- 
formative. 

I had occasion to think of this problem 
while engaging in a conversation with 
two secondary-school teachers. Both 
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were discussing the merits of the regu- 
larly employed English teacher in their 
school. She had been absent a number of 
days, and a substitute was hired to take 
her place. The assignment which had 
been planned by the regular teacher re- 
quired a comparison of two authors on 
the basis of biographical sketches of their 
lives, books published, and styles of writ- 
ing. The substitute, deciding to follow 
through with the assignment, asked for a 
summary of the lives of each author and 
the names of the authors’ books which 
the class had read. The students stated 
that they neither had read any books 
written by the authors nor had any 
knowledge concerning the authors’ lives. 
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The substitute, being somewhat per- 
plexed, then asked how they usually 
compared two authors as to style of writ- 
ing when they had not read books writ- 
ten by either. The class stated that the 
teacher listed on the blackboard some 
biographical notes, books written, synop- 
sis of one or more books by each author, 
and the comparison of the styles of writ- 
ing. Incidentally, the substitute discov- 
ered that the class had described the pro- 
cedure accurately since the teacher’s 
notes concerning other authors and the 
students’ notebooks contained identical 
materials. 

At this point, 1 decided to ask how the 
regular teacher had obtained the job in 
the first place and the answer was, ‘Well 
you know how the shortage is . . . almost 
anybody can get a job teaching now 
when she cannot get anything else to 
do.” I suppose any superintendent or 
principal could give numerous examples 
of teachers of this type—people who do 
not have the training to do a good job but 
who are hired to teach simply because 
there are no others to hire. As a matter of 
fact, we seem to have very nearly 
reached the ceiling limit in attempts to 
employ adequately trained personnel 
who are interested and can do a good job 
of teaching. 

I shall not attempt to give or review 
similar cases but will discuss in general 
the problem of certification with refer- 
ence to secondary teachers of English 
based on the Baccalaureate degree. Al- 
though the majority of states have set 
standards for initial certification based 
on the undergraduate degree, Arizona 
requires 6 semester credits of graduate 
work, and in New York, California, and 
the District of Columbia the Master’s 
degree is mandatory. This degree is re- 
quired in the District of Columbia for 
teaching in the senior high school. Some 
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of the problems that will be mentioned in 
this article pertain to all secondary- 
school teaching, and some refer spe- 
cifically to the field of English. Jt is my 
desire to stress some of the reasons other 
than “finances” why individuals are not 
prepared in the field and why there may 
be a shortage. 

Since education remains under the con- 
trol of the states (J am not advocating 
that it be placed elsewhere), this means 
that there are at least forty-eight spe- 
cific patterns for the training of second- 
ary teachers. In addition to the forty- 
eight patterns, each state has a variety of 
licenses for each subject taught on the 
secondary level. The secondary school 
embraces six different classifications, and 
in many states the initial certification 
pattern varies for each category. The six 
general classifications of the secondary 
school include: (1) junior high schools 
(Grades VII-IX) ; (2) middle high schools 
(one year of high school work above 
Grade V11]); (3) high schools (Grades 
VII-XII, IX-X]], or X-X1]); (4) indus- 
trial high schools (1, 2, 3, or 4 years of in- 
dustrial or trade courses and usually open 
to eighth-grade graduates) ; (5) technical 
high schools (3 or 4 years of general or 
specialized technical courses of second- 
ary-grade level); and (6) vocational 
schools which are organized and con- 
ducted to give instruction for gainful 
employment in trades, industrial, agri- 
cultural, or homemaking occupations. In 
the District of Columbia, as in other 
areas, requirements for teachers of Eng- 
lish on the junior high school level vary 
from those required in the senior high 
schools. 

In addition to the regulations which 
govern the various secondary-school clas- 
sifications, there are local requirements 
within many states. For example, there 
are no general certification laws in the 
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state of Massachusetts; the qualifica- 
tions for teachers are established by indi- 
vidual towns and cities. In other states, 
including New York, Illinois, and Mary- 
land, additional regulations by the larger 
cities are authorized. These local require- 
ments usually include written and oral 
examinations. Perhaps the larger cities 
receive more applications than they have 
positions available and therefore can af- 
ford to make additional regulations, or 
political favoritism may be at play. In 
one particular city, so I have been in- 
formed, the added requirements are 
methods of eliminating ‘outside candi- 
dates.”’ All applicants who desire posi- 
tions in this area are required to take a 
city written and oral examination, and, 
in addition, out-of-state applicants must 
teach for a two-day period. Needless to 
say, when an applicant shows up for the 
practice teaching, he is identified as an 
“‘outsider,”’ and he will not be employed 
unless there is a shortage of teachers 
in his subject. In other cities the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Examination is required 
of all teachers. The scores can be used 
for many purposes, among which may 
be the continuance of unequalized sal- 
aries. 

When the candidate secures the teach- 
ing license, he will soon discover that it is 
not permanent and that it will lapse if he 
does not teach within a designated pe- 
riod. The license based on the Baccalau- 
reate degree is valid for five years in 12 
states, six years in 2 states, seven years in 
1 state, life in 2 states, four years in 3 
states, three years in 9 states, two years 
in 7 states, and one year in 4 states. 
Eight state manuals do not list the 
length of duration of the degree license. 
The certificate, however, is renewable on 
the basis of additional professional cred- 
it, successful teaching experience, and 
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limited travel. For the English teacher 
this may mean teaching from eight until 
three or four in the afternoon, rehearsing 
the dramatic team or debating society 
from four until ‘‘all hours,” and rushing 
to extension or night classes if he is for- 
tunate enough to be located in an area 
where there is a university or college. If 
the teacher does not attend extension 
classes or regular evening classes, then he 
may look forward to six weeks of summer 
study; incidentally, sooner or later he 
must look forward to summer study, in- 
asmuch as extension and travel credits 
are limited. 

At the expiration of the initial certifi- 
cate, the credential may be renewed as 
stated, or the individual may qualify for 
a higher certificate, which is also valid 
for a designated period. As a college 
teacher, I can attest to the need for either 
permanent certification or longer periods 
of validity, since it is far too evident that 
many public school teachers attending 
summer school are first and foremost 
more interested in grades and semester 
credits than in the course work. This may 
be due to the fact that the state grants 
the certificate on the basis of total semes- 
ter credits and grades earned rather than 
knowledge of the subject matter, which 
is usually prescribed by the state. 

Variations in certification patterns are 
serious hindrances to teaching when one 
realizes that there exists no reciprocity 
between states. Until recently most 
teacher-training institutions served only 
the students from the state in which the 
institutions are located. The graduates 
seldom secured or desired to secure teach- 
ing positions in areas or localities which 
were far removed from the college or uni- 
versity attended; but, during the past 
few years since the teaching population 
has become more mobile, the differences 
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in requirements have become a more 
acute problem. For example, a student 
who has completed requirements for a 
Maryland state license may move to Cal- 
ifornia, only to discover that for initial 
certification he needs not only additional 
credits but a Master’s degree. This may 
indicate that many prospective teachers 
who move from one state to another are 
lost to the profession when certification 
regulations are higher than the state in 
which they completed their teacher- 
training. Other applicants who earn the 
Master’s degree may become eligible for 
employment in colleges or universities 
and thus the added social and profes- 
sional prestige are additional reasons for 
leaving the secondary school. 

In addition to regular licenses, many 
states have set standards for teachers of 
English based on a limited or emergency 
permit, which, unlike the regular teach- 
ing credential, is conditional and is issued 
on the basis of minimum educational and 
professional standards. In some states 
these are nonrenewable, and in others 
they are renewable on the basis of addi- 
tional professional requirements based on 
those formulated for regular licenses. In 
general, permits or even regular creden- 
tials are not issued to out-of-state appli- 
cants unless they first secure a position to 
teach in the respective state. 

All states define the duties of the Eng- 
lish teacher to include instruction of the 
subject on the secondary level; the level 
of classification is designated on the cer- 
tificate. No state manual lists the extra- 
curricular activities, such as dramatics, 
debate, speech, school publications, etc., 
which are required after the teacher is 
employed and for which there are no ad- 
ditional financial returns. As a matter of 
fact, some individuals are hired because 
of their ability to coach dramatics or de- 
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bating teams rather than for their ef- 
ficiency in the teaching of English. 


B. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


The basic pattern of certification for 
all secondary teachers includes four ma- 
jor points of emphasis, namely: (1) gen- 
eral requirements, (2) professional educa- 
tion, (3) general education, and (4) the 
major and/or minor teaching area. The 
general requirements usually have the 
force of statute in many states. These in- 
clude application forms, age, fees, health 
certificates, and the oath of allegiance to 
the state and federal constitutions. The 
minimum age limit extends from eighteen 
to twenty; however, there is a wide varia- 
tion among the states in respect to the 
maximum age limit for employment. 

The fee, which ranges from one to ten 
dollars depending on the state, is re- 
quired according to one or more of the 
following procedures: (1) some states re- 
quire no fee for applicants who are state 
residents; (2) some require no fee for 
state residents but require a fee for out- 
of-state applicants; (3) some states do 
not require a fee for either state or out-of- 
state applicants; (4) some require fees of 
varying amounts or uniform amounts for 
issuance, renewals, annual registration, 
duplicates, or various types of certifi- 
cates. 

The health regulation may be pursued 
in accordance with one of the following: 
(1) a health certificate may be issued by a 
reputable physician showing that the ap- 
plicant is in good health and is free from 
contagious diseases at the time the cer- 
tificate is granted; (2) a physical exami- 
nation by a physician who is associated 
with the local school board may be re- 
quired by law; and (3) the applicant’s 
own personal physician may certify that 
the individual is in good physical health. 
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Some health certificates which are issued 
are of little value, since many applicants 
merely pay a fee to have the necessary 
blanks filled in (no examination is given). 


C. PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The content courses that are required 
in professional education include subject 
matter which contributes to the art and 
science of teaching. These courses are 
usually divided into four groups, includ- 
ing human growth and development, 
methods, student teaching, and the rela- 
tionship of the school to the community 
and society. The courses which are in- 
cluded in each group and the percentage 
of states requiring such are as follows: 
human growth and development, includ- 
ing mental hygiene, 26; educational psy- 
chology, 82; adolescent psychology, 26; 
human growth and development and/or 
pupil development and the learning proc- 
ess, 21; and special methods, with em- 
phasis on guidance, 26. General psychol- 
ogy may be used as a prerequisite to edu- 
cational psychology, but this course and 
other special courses in psychology are 
not accepted as subject matter in profes- 
sional education. 

Courses pertaining to methods in- 
clude: methods and materials for teach- 
ing on the secondary level, 56, and/or 
methods and materials for teaching in 
the major or minor academic field, 56; 
tests and measurements, 38; curriculum 
development and instruction, 23; and 
principles of secondary education, 59. 
Courses that are related to the commu- 
nity and society include: school and so- 
ciety, 5; philosophy of education, 54; ed- 
ucational sociology, 28; and history of 
education, 49. Suggested electives in- 
clude: introduction and orientation, 10; 
adult education, 3; health education, 5; 
administration and supervision, 31; and 
extracurricular activities, 5. Fifteen per 
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cent of the states require a course in in- 
dividual state history, law, and problems 
which are associated with the public 
school system; however, this course may 
be taken during the applicant’s first 
teaching year in the respective state. 

In all states, holders of the Baccalaure- 
ate degree are required to complete a 
specified number of semester or quarter 
credits in the courses that have been de- 
scribed. The total credits which are re- 
quired in professional education for 
forty-six states and the District of Co- 
lumbia appear in Table 1. Asa part of the 
total semester credits in this area, appli- 
cants are required to complete a course in 
student teaching. This experience is man- 
datory in all states for holders of the reg- 
ular secondary credential and must be 
done under competent supervision. The 
course includes regular conferences with 
supervisors, observation in the teaching 
field, and actual teaching in the class- 
room at the level for which certification 
is sought. From Table 1 it appears that 
an applicant, in order to be eligible for a 
license in all states, must have a maxi- 
mum of 33 semester credits in profes- 
sional education, including 9 semester 
credits in student teaching. 


D. GENERAL EDUCATION 


Nineteen state manuals enumerate 
specific credits in general education; 
other state manuals do not list require- 
ments in this area, assuming, perhaps, 
that such courses are a phase of the regu- 
lar first- and second-year college and uni- 
versity programs. This area is used (as 
described in state manuals) to designate 
a broad type of education aimed at the 
development of attitudes, abilities, and 
behavior which are considered desirable 
to society but are not necessarily prepa- 
ration for vocational or avocational pur- 
suits. Courses which are included under 
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this general heading embrace seven fields 
of study, namely: English, mathematics, 
social studies, physical education, fine 
arts, science, and the humanities. The to- 
tal general education credits that are re- 
quired for each of the nineteen states ap- 
pear in Table 1. 

Table 1 should serve to emphasize the 
variations in state certification require- 
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include general education as a require- 
ment for the freshman year, and thus it is 
possible for many prospective graduates 
to complete their college requirements 
without having designated credits in this 
area. Most colleges require English, 
physical education, American history, 
and the sciences as a part of the freshman 
year program. However, social studies, 


TABLE 1 


TOTAL SEMESTER REQUIREMENTS IN FORTY-SIX STATES AND THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IN THE AREA OF GENERAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION* 


Student 
Teach- 
ing* 


Arizona 

California (Master’s).... 
Coloradot 

Delaware 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 


District of Columbia. . 


Maryland........... 
Mississippit 


* The student teaching which is required is a part of the total requirement for professional education. 


+ Quarter credits. 


t Required, total not listed. § Clock hours. 


ments in both general and professional 
education. Most of the states enumerate 
the specific credits required in each area, 
and these differ. For example, some 
states merely list fine arts as a require- 
ment, other states list 3 semester credits, 
and some list as many as 6. Some uni- 
versity and college curriculums do not 


which is required under general educa- 
tion, include more than American his- 
tory. 
E. MAJORS AND MINORS 
In addition to the professional and 


general education requirements, all states 
require a field of specialization. This area 


| 
Student | General 
State Educa- State Educa- | Teach- | Educa- 4 
tion tion j 
24 Wisconsin. ... 18 
15 3 Arkansas 
Michigan..............] 20 5 18 48 
Minnesota.............} 15 20 45 
4 18 4 Indiana........ 18 30 
New Mexico........... 18 45 
18 2-6 18 46 
North Carolina........ 18 3 etn 18 36 
17 3-5 18 25 
2004 | South Caring 48 
24 6 Washingtont................ 24 15 
if West Virginia...............} 20-24 28 
a 
ial 
f 
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includes either a composite major, a ma- 
jor and a minor, or again variations. For 
example, several states alternate by re- 
quiring either two majors, two minors, 
one major and two minors, or a major in 
a nonhigh school subjects and two mi- 
nors. A composite major represents com- 
prehensive preparation in a subject and 
consists of from 40 to 60 semester cred- 
its; and a major field of study consists of 
less credit than the composite major but 
more than a minor area. In general, all 
states require at least one major and one 
minor teaching field. 

Subject fields in which either a major 
or a minor may be presented include 
English and speech. Most states prefer 
the selection of a major and a minor in 
separate areas, such as English and for- 
eign language or English and social stud- 
ies, rather than English and journalism 
or English and speech. Although several 
states grant certification as majors 
and/or minors in speech, journalism, and 
dramatics, this is not a general proce- 
dure. Some states even limit the semester 
or quarter credits that may be acquired 
in these courses when they are to be used 
as a part of the regular major in English; 
18 semester credits in speech are accept- 
able as a minor in Florida, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. In general, speech is desig- 
nated as a comprehensive major, and cer- 
tification is granted on a special certifi- 
cate which is valid in Grades I through 
XII. When used as a comprehensive ma- 
jor, it represents a separate area of spe- 
cialization; it is usually accepted as such 
only in states where there is a definite 
speech program for atypical children. 

A major in English includes such sub- 
jects as contemporary literature, com- 
position and reading, American litera- 
ture, English grammar, English litera- 
ture, high school English, journalism, li- 
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brary, speech, Shakespeare, writing and 
speaking, dramatics, oral expression, lan- 
guage arts, debate and discussion, public 
school speaking, stage craft, speech pa- 
thology, acting, school publications, and 
writing. The total semester credits that 
are required for majors or minors in these 
subjects for thirty-nine states and the 
District of Columbia appear in Table 2. 

Interestingly enough, seventeen of the 
thirty-nine states list such subjects as 
composition, grammar, American litera- 
ture, and English literature as subject- 
matter content; however, Kentucky re- 
quires 24 semester credits in the first 
three, Kansas requires 6 semester credits 
in each subject, and, if the applicant 
should by chance attempt to qualify fora 
license in Oklahoma, he will need 10 cred- 
its in oral and written composition alone. 
He will need 3 semester credits in the 
subject of American literature in Florida, 
5 in Missouri, and 4 in Oklahoma. The 
student who does not meet these require- 
ments will perhaps be granted a condi- 
tional certificate, but the hours must be 
earned during summer session. 

lf our prospective teacher completes 
the course in American literature which 
nets 3 semester credits and is granted a 
conditional certificate (depending on a 
shortage of teachers), he will probably 
teach this course during his first year; 
then he will enter summer school in order 
to take the course for 3 additional cred- 
its. The course may (depending on the 
university), have two course numbers— 
111 for undergraduates and 211 for grad- 
uate students. Since he had the course on 
the undergraduate level, he will be given 
credit for 211 in order to satisfy the state 
requirement. At the end of the course we 
may find that the teacher has learned 
nothing and is interested only in the 
grade and the credits. 

Instead of designating specific credits 
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for each subject, it would seem to be a 
better procedure merely to list desirable 
subject matter and the total number of 
credits required in the area. In addition, 
there should be more uniformity among 
the states with reference to the total 
number of semester credits required. 
When a license is based on rigid set 
standards, the student or prospective 
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semester credits in courses that are pre- 
scribed for actual state certification. The 
student has a choice of only 18 semester 
credits for elective courses. 


F. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


By way of summary it may be stated 
that the general certification pattern for 


TABLE 2 


TOTAL DESIGNATED SEMESTER CREDITS* REQUIRED IN ENGLISH 
BASED ON BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 


posite 


| Major 


Minor 
| 


| 


Alabamat 
Temporary. . 
Regular. . 

Arkansas 
High school. 
Junior high. 


California s)t 
Delaware. 
Florida. 

Georgia 

Idaho. . 

Illinois. . 

Indiana. 

Towa. 

Kansas. . 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. . 

Maryland. 

Mississippit 

Michigan. . 

Missouri. . 

Montanaf. 


|| Nebraska... . 
.|| Nevada...... 
New Hampshire 
| New Jersey..... 


New Mexico.... 


New York (Master’s) 
'| North Carolina. 
| North Dakota. 


Oregon 


Ohio...... 


Oklahoma. . . 
Pennsylvania. . 
South Carolina 


|| Tennesseef. . 


Utahf.. 


_|| Virginia... . 
.|| Washington. . 
.|| Wisconsin. . .. 
|| West Virginia. . 
.|| Wyoming. . 
| District of Columbia 


Senior high (M.A.). 
Junior high 


* These credits include a composite major field of study, a major, and a minor area. 


t Quarter credits. 


t 12 on the graduate level. 
§ Two minors. 


teacher has little or no choice in the se- 
lection of other courses in which he is in- 
terested or which will make him a better 
teacher. Let us assume that the prospec- 
tive applicant completes 24 semester 
credits in professional education, 36 in 
general education, 24 in the major area of 
English, and 18 in a minor teaching field; 
this means that he has completed 102 


teachers of English includes (1) general 
requirements, which have the force of 
statute in most states; (2) general educa- 
tion; (3) professional education; and (4) 
specified credits in the major and minor 
instructional areas. Although many 
states issue temporary or emergency cer- 
tificates, the credentials described in this 
paper are regular licenses based on the 
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| 15 | 15 
32 16 |-- | 18 | 18 
4 24 | 18 | <0 
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Baccalaureate degree from a recognized 
college or university. 

Prospective teachers of English may 
be eligible for several state licenses by 
pursuing courses that are listed for the 
majority of states. College entrance units 
in English do not count toward certifi- 
cate requirements, but credits in the area 
of general education may be used toward 
the major or minor field of study. 

In general, we have attempted to 
stress the fact that there is a shortage of 
teachers owing to other reasons than 
finance. These reasons include: (1) the 
mobility of many prospective teachers 
who have been specifically prepared to 
meet the requirements of the state in 
which their college or university is lo- 
cated; (2) variations in subject-matter 
and semester-hour requirements in the 
major teaching field, professional educa- 
tion, and general education; (3) the 


length of duration of the initial certifi- 
cate; and (4) additional requirements of 
extension or summer credits which are 
usually prescribed by the state depart- 
ment of certification. 

The description of course requirements 
and semester credits in the major field of 
English stresses the need for a more uni- 
form certification pattern among the 
states. If a teacher needs 6 semester 
hours in composition in order to teach in 
one particular state, then he should need 
6 to teach in any state. Jt is hoped that 
this discussion of the problem will focus 
attention on some of the inconsistencies 
which occur in certification and will, in 
addition, be of some aid to the prospec- 
tive teacher, to those interested in curric- 
ulum construction in the area of English, 
and to vocational counselors who are 
usually called upon to give specific data 
concerning various subject-matter fields. 


Individualized Placement in Communication Skills 


DONALD E. BIRD! 


One “approach to individualization’”? 
is to place students with similar needs, 
abilities, and/or interests in the same 
course or class. This general practice is 
not a new one, but the purposes and pro- 
cedures used in the placement program 
in Communications Skills at Stephens 
College are relatively novel, stemming as 
they do from the philosophy and prin- 
ciples of general education. Grouping on 
the basis of verbal aptitude is done in 
Freshman English courses in many col- 


1 Stephens College. Speech presented at Faculty 
Fall Conference, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, September 8, 1952. 


2The Conference theme was ‘‘Approaches to 
Individualization.’”’ 


leges, but grouping on the basis of lan- 
guage needs determined by measures of 
proficiency and on the basis of individual 
interests in the area of communication 
skills is an innovation. 

It is not my purpose to argue the 
merits and demerits of grouping. Dr. B. 
Lamar Johnson concluded after studying 
practices in the public junior colleges of 
California that “the case for and against 
grouping has not been made conclusively. 
In some colleges individual differences at 
both the top and the lower levels, are ap- 
parently being met effectively in unse- 
lected groups. On the other hand, crea- 
tive and democratic teaching is taking 
place in courses where ability grouping is 
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used.’ Dr. Earl McGrath concluded 
that ‘“‘grouping is no cure-all for the prob- 
lems of individual differences,” but “at 
least it can serve to make the teacher’s 
work a bit easier.’ 

In the Communication Skills course 
we are operating on the assumption that 
che advantages of grouping outweigh the 
disadvantages. It seems to us that in a 
comprehensive communications course 
some kind of grouping is not only desir- 
able but necessary for effective teaching. 
The variation in proficiency in the sev- 
eral language activities among entering 
students is almost unbelievable. Mc- 
Grath described the range of proficiency 
very aptly: 

A few may already have broken into respect- 
able publication; others are unable to spell 
some of the simplest of monosyllables. Some are 
able to express themselves like seasoned orators; 
others tremble at the thought of talking before 
a group. Some are able to read intelligently at 
the rate of five or six hundred words a minute; 
others must form each word with their lips in 
order to convey print into sense.® 


The reasons why our entering students 
are increasingly less uniformly adept in 
the verbal skills are quite apparent. In 
the first place, skill in communication is 
at least in part a result of verbal apti- 
tude. Verbal intelligence varies greatly 
among entering college students, and, 
with an ever increasing proportion of our 
population entering college, the range of 
aptitude becomes steadily greater. Sec- 
ond, the differences in language environ- 
ment in the homes from which they come 
are great. In some of their homes good 
English and attention to the effective- 
ness of communication are the modus 

3B. Lamar Johnson, General Education in Action 


(Washington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1952), pp. 157-58. 


4 Earl J. McGrath et al., Toward General Educa- 
tion (New York: MacMillan Co., 1948), pp. 211-12. 


Ibid., pp. 54-55. 
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operandi; in others standard English is 
rarely spoken or written and poor com- 
munication is the rule. Finally, the kind 
and degree of attention given to the va- 
rious communication skills in the high 
schools from which they come varies 
greatly. 

Thus, it has long been recognized that, 
if optimum results are to be obtained in 
the Communication Skills course, some 
form of placement must be employed. 
Placement in communications at Ste- 
phens College is not a mechanical sorting 
of individuals with similar characteristics 
into groups. To do that we would only 
need to punch the placement-test results 
on IBM cards, sort them electronically 
according to a predetermined pattern of 
needs, and assign the girls to appropriate 
sections. We believe that, if placement is 
to Jead to individualization, it must itself 
be individualized. Placement can be and 
often is an impersonal selection process 
intended to separate the bright from the 
not-so-bright, or it can be as at Stephens 
College a teaching and learning experi- 
ence, a means of helping the student dis- 
cover his own needs and further develop 
his abilities. Individualized placement as 
carried on in the communications course 
is very different from the mechanical 
testing and pigeon-holing process so fre- 
quently thought of when the word 
“placement”’ is mentioned. 

In our desire to individualize place- 
ment and through placement to encour- 
age and stimulate continued individuali- 
zation in the classroom, we recognize and 
seek to apply five basic principles. 

First, we aim to measure as objectively 
as possible the entering student’s pro- 
ficiency in each of the communication 
activities which constitute the course. 
Whether it is necessary to devise means 
of measuring actual performance in each 
activity or whether it is sufficient to 
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measure knowledge of theory about the 
activity remains a moot question. Dur- 
ing my tenure here we have gone almost 
full circle on this matter, from perform- 
ance testing of almost every specific lan- 
guage activity to the almost exclusive 
use of standardized tests of so-called 
‘fundamentals,’ and now toa mixture of 
tests of performance and tests of analyti- 
cal judgment. 

Second, we consider the judgment of 
the girl concerning her own language 
needs and abilities almost as important 
as the test results. At one time we even 
secured the judgment of the parents con- 
cerning the daughter’s language needs 
and abilities. 

Third, we consider placement to be a 
co-operative venture in which the best 
results are obtained when the girl and the 
teacher sit down together to discuss the 
test results and the girl’s self-analysis 
paper and to plan the course of training 
best suited to the girl. It is a learning ex- 
perience for the girl, requiring consider- 
able objectivity and placing upon the 
girl a definite measure of responsibility 
and choice. 

Fourth, we believe that the informa- 
tion secured during the placement period 
should be passed on in toto to the teacher 
in order that she may continue the indi- 
vidualization process. 

Fifth, we emphasize with the girl and 
with ourselves as teachers the fact that 
placement is tentative and that, when in 
the judgment of either the girl or the 
teacher in the actual class situation 
placement does not seem accurate, a 
change will be made. 

Thus, our objective in the placement 
program in Communication Skills is to 
help each girl plan her own program of 
training in the skills of communication to 
meet her individual needs and to further 
develop her particular abilities. 
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There are four phases of the placement 
procedure in Communication Skills. The 
first phase is the gathering of information 
about each girl’s language needs and 
abilities. The specific objectives of the 
course are embodied in seventeen cri- 
teria derived in turn from studies which 
have been made of women’s communica- 
tion activities. The criteria or communi- 
cation activities are grouped into three 
areas for class instruction and four serv- 
ices for individual remediation. The 
teaching areas are reading, writing, and 
speaking-listening; the services are the 
speech service, spelling service, reading 
service, and writing laboratory. 

Information concerning each girl’s pro- 
ficiency in these language areas is gath-. 
ered in three ways. First, by means of 
tests given during Orientation Week to 
the entire group of entering students and 
during the week following in class-size 
groups, measures of proficiency in writ- 
ing, reading, conversation, group discus- 
sion, voice production, listening, and 
spelling are secured for each girl. The 
second means of gathering information is 
to ask each girl to indicate on an inven- 
tory sheet her proficiency or lack of it in 
each of the seventeen activities and to 
write a paper entitled “My Principal 

Needs and Abilities in Communication 
Skills.”” Finally, in the placement con- 
ference, the girl is encouraged to con- 
tribute additional information which she 
feels will help in planning her program. 

The second phase of the placement 
procedure is the organization of a variety 
of sections to meet the most frequent 
patterns of need and interest found 
among the entering students. For prac- 
tical purposes, of course, this phase of the 
procedure is completed, or virtually so, 
long before the placement period on the 
basis of the frequency of combinations of 
needs in previous years. This year, for 
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example, we have eleven kinds of sections 
available, either one or both semesters. 
At the level of greatest need are the inte- 
grated sections—reading, writing, read- 
ing-speaking, and writing-speaking. For 
those of average proficiency we have 
single-emphasis sections—reading, writ- 
ing, speaking-listening— the first-semes- 
ter and dual-emphasis sections—reading- 
writing, reading-speaking, writing-speak- 
ing—the second semester. For those who 
are proficient in one or more areas, we 
have special interest sections from which 
they may choose, such as communica- 
tions media, realistic reading, creative 
writing, and fundamentals of speech. 

The third phase of the placement pro- 
cedure is planning the program in light of 
the information gathered about needs 
and abilities. This is done in face-to-face 
conference with the girl during Confer- 
ence Week, which follows the week of 
group testing. At hand at the time of the 
conference are all the test results and the 
girl’s own inventory and self-analysis. 
The teacher talks over with the girl her 
needs, abilities, and interests, and to- 
gether they decide in which kind of sec- 
tion the girl should be each semester and 
to which services she should go for spe- 
cial help. 

The fourth stage of the placement pro- 
cedure is the careful reconsideration of 
the first-semester placement by the 
teacher and the girl during the first days 
of class and the reconsideration of the 
seconu semester placement near the end 
of the first semester in light of achieve- 
ment during the first semester. 

To illustrate how this procedure works 
for individual girls, I will summarize the 
information gathered and describe the 
program planned for each of four girls in 
the fall of 1951. 

Barbara H. reported on the inventory 
that she needed work in spelling, reading 
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newspapers, reading directions, and read- 
ing articles and textbooks. Concerning 
these needs, she wrote as follows in her 
self-analysis: 

I believe I have more needs rather than abili- 
ties. ... My spelling is awful and it is hard to 
understand what I have said. . . . I have doubt 
about understanding and retaining what I have 
read, it depends upon the article and whether I 
find it interesting the article is very vivid in my 
mind, if it does not seem interesting I do not re- 
member it unless there is some point that 
sticks in my mind. . . . I do not seem to remem- 
ber details . . . the main ideas can be repeated 
and repeated and I just don’t seem to catch it. 


She thought she had some abilities in 
speaking and writing but qualified each 
mention of ability with a doubt. The gen- 
eral pattern of needs indicated was borne 
out by the test results, and she was 
placed in integrated writing first semester 
and integrated reading second semester. 

Janet M. reported needs in spelling, 
reading, and writing letters. She wrote 
concerning her needs as follows: ‘““My 
spelling is terrible. I love to read, but I 
can’t read fast enough. ...I don’t get 
main ideas fast enough....I don’t 
think [my letters] are very interesting.” 
However, it was apparent from her paper 
that she was quite proficient in some lan- 
guage skills, for she wrote: “I enjoy read- 
ing fiction. . . . I love to help solve inter- 
esting problems in group discussion . . . I 
love to hear people speak on interesting 
subjects and enjoy sitting and listening.”’ 
Test results indicated great need for 
training in reading, some need in writing, 
and a high level of proficiency in speak- 
ing-listening. Consequently, she was 
placed in integrated reading the first se- 
mester and chose a special interest sec- 
tion in speaking for the second semester. 

Janis P. checked only one need—lis- 
tening—but in her paper indicated addi- 
tional weaknesses in reading and spelling. 
She analyzed her language abilities very 
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carefully. Her statement is interesting ev- 
idence of the influence of environment 
and previous training upon needs and 
abilities of the entering student. She 
wrote: 


When I was in grade school we learned to 
spell thru memorization and sight so it is very 
difficult for me to spell a word when I can’t see it 
in my mind. . . . My vocabulary is probably my 
weakest ability—When I was a junior in high 
school we had to learn the definition and pro- 
nunciation of 50 words taken from the Readers 
Digest each month. . . . Some of my trouble is 
that I don’t read extensively. While I was in 
high school I was in many activities and was 
continually on the go so I had very little time to 
do outside reading. . . . Since both my parents 
are college graduates, we use correct English in 
our home, and if we should happen to slip, we 
are always corrected.... My speech teacher 
last year made us write long themes so I think I 
can do that. In typing class we were taught to 
write both business and social letters. We had no 
writing course in high school. The only experi- 
ence we received was in other classes such as 
speech and typing. 


Test results confirmed the need for read- 
ing training and indicated average pro- 
ficiency in the other areas. It was de- 
cided that she should take integrated 
reading the first semester and dual em- 
phasis writing-speaking the second se- 
mester. 

Anne T. checked only three minor 
needs on the inventory and indicated by 
the form as well as the content of her 
self-analysis paper that she was reason- 
ably proficient in the skills of communi- 
cation. She wrote: 


My principal needs lie under that forbidding, 
indeed, repellent heading “English Composi- 
tion.” This disagreeable subject to which most 
frustrated Frosh are subjected kindles an emo- 
tion not unakin to horror in my faintly palpat- 
ing breast. In fact, I feel quite safe in saying I 
abhor it. I’d much rather go blithely through 
life unencumbered by such obstacles as letter 
writing, themes, reports, and English grammar. 
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Especially English grammar. However, I’m sure 
I need it. . . . As far as talking goes, if anything, 
I talk too much. This I realize does not consti- 
tute a criterion for being a good conversational- 
ist. In fact, just the opposite is true, for a person 
who monopolizes a conversation is not only a 
bore but often runs the chance of finding him- 
self without an audience. 


On all placement tests Anne scored in the 
top 10 per cent. She chose a special inter- 
est section in creative writing the first 
semester and a special interest section in 
realistic reading the second semester. 

The placement program in Communi- 
cation Skills is not without its limitations 
and difficulties. 1 would like to mention a 
few persistent problems which plague us 
annually. 

First of all, the process takes time. We 
often get impatient with the procedure 
which cuts two weeks off the regular 
class instructional time during the first 
semester. We console ourselves with the 
thought that not many years past the 
process consumed the entire first month 
of the first semester, and we hope that in 
the process, as we conduct it, the girl has 
a valuable learning experience. 

Second, our testing program is a 
hodgepodge of measures ranging from a 
nationally standardized reading test to a 
highly subjective rating of proficiency in 
social conversation. At best, the battery 
of tests is only roughly parallel to the 
course objectives. 

Third, at times we have doubts about 
the value of grouping for purposes of in- 
struction. These doubts assail us peren- 
nially in relation to the problem of 
grading. 

Fourth, individualized placement is a 
difficult job for students and teachers 
alike. It requires understanding and ob- 
jectivity on the part of the girls and pa- 
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tience, wisdom, and tolerance on the part 
of the teacher who assists with the test- 
ing and spends many hours of time work- 
ing out course programs with individual 
girls during Conference Week. 

Finally, at times we wonder if we are 
promising more than we can deliver when 
we thus painstakingly identify an indi- 
vidual pattern of specific needs and plan 
an individual program of training for 
each girl. As the saying goes, maybe we 
are biting off in the placement period 
more than we can chew during the re- 
mainder of the year in the classroom. 
Perhaps we hold out to the girl hopes 
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that similar specific and individual atten- 
tion will be given to her every need 
throughout the course, which is not pos- 
sible. 

Now you know our hopes, plans, and 
fears concerning this approach to indi- 
vidualization in Communication Skills. 
As we begin the placement period this 
year, we roll up our sleeves and plunge 
into the tremendous job of planning more 
than a thousand different programs of 
training in communications for more 
than a thousand different girls, with the 
hope that we have your understanding 
and sympathy as never before. 


Housman on Do 


When dogs and A. E. Housman are mentioned together in the hearing of 
dévots of A. E. H., they will probably recall that famous simile delivered in his 
address before the Classical Association on the morning of the fourth of August, 
1921: 


“‘A textual critic engaged upon his business is not at all like Newton investi- 
gating the motions of the planets: he is much more like a dog hunting for fleas. 
If a dog hunted for fleas on mathematical principles, basing his researches on 
statistics of area and population, he would never catch a flea except by accident. 
They require to be treated as individuals; and every problem which presents 
itself to the textual critic must be regarded as possibly unique.”! 


Equally memorable but unknown to all but a few is this following morsel of 
advice in the same general field. I am indebted for the pleasure of publishing 
it to the owner of the holograph, Mr. Joseph S. Sample, of Chicago, Illinois, 
who kindly sent me a photocopy: 


“What man most loves is flattery, and the dog is the creature which sells 
flattery cheapest. If you want it from wife or child you must pay a bitter price 
for it: you must deserve it. But feed your dog, let him run about and among 
your neighbors within the ample limits prescribed him by man-made law (I 
thank thee, woman, for teaching me that word), and he will give you your 
heart’s desire.” 

Tom Burns HABER 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 

* Housman’s paper, “‘The Application of Thought to Textual Criticism,’’ was published 
in the Proceedings of the Classical Association, XVIII (August, 1921), 67-84. 

2 The manuscript is on a cut sheet, possibly a portion of a letter. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE DI- 
LEMMA OF LITERATURE 


In “The Dilemma of Literature’’ (College 
English, November, 1952) Mr. James J. 
Lynch presents the causes he believes re- 
sponsible for the marginal position of liter- 
ary study in the college curriculum of today. 
I, as well as Mr. Lynch, deplore this situa- 
tion; but I am distressed by the frequent 
implications in his article that the solution 
of the dilemma is a return to the good old 
days when literature was literature and 
every educated man walked the streets se- 
cure in the knowledge that he was armed 
with the wisdom of the ages. 

When we look more closely at Mr. 
Lynch’s version of this golden age, we find 
that ‘‘no one would dare to call himself an 
educated man unless he were deeply versed 
in the great writings which constituted the 
main stream of Western civilization” (p. 
100). We learn also that certain values were 
assumed for literature and that these values 
were “‘part of the common belief, which had 
been tested and affirmed as a sacred trust”’ 
(p. 101). These details suggest a society in 
which a dedicated priesthood took upon it- 
self a sacred (that is, unquestioned and un- 
questionable) trust to pass on from genera- 
tion to generation a literary canon which 
unmistakably represented the main stream 
of culture. The literary anthologist was god, 
and the professor was his prophet. The 
question is not whether such a time ever 
really existed—which I doubt—but whether 
we want our time to be like this. The answer 
seems to be Yes among those who are busily 
adding another five-foot shelf to their li- 
braries to accommodate the Great Books 
($249.50). For most people the answer is 
No. Though most of them probably have no 
system of literary evaluation, they are at 
least certain that they are not going to ac- 
cept someone else’s uncritically. 


Vocationalism—training in skills for im- 
mediate material profit—is one of the social 
pressures that Mr. Lynch feels are responsi- 
ble for the present position of literary study. 
Under a program that emphasizes material 
values, he says, literary values are at a dis- 
advantage, because they are “remote, in- 
tangible, almost ineffable’? (p. 102). This 
view of literary values is not particularly 
appealing; I, for one, would rather dig a 
good ditch than dedicate myself to delving 
in the ineffable. It seems to me, however, 
that literary values are anything but remote 
and intangible; for they reside in the people 
who read books to broaden their knowledge 
of human experience. I value literature be- 
cause I admire those people whose lives are 
influenced by it. (I hasten to add that they 
are not all English teachers, nor do I include 
all English teachers in the classification.) 

Vocationalists do not reject literary 
values because of their intangibility. They 
reject literary values because they just do 
not care for the kind of people who accept 
them. Like Mr. Lynch, I think the voca- 
tionalists are mistaken; but I do not think 
much can be done about it until the general 
attitude changes toward those who profess 
an interest in literature. Surely, no amount 
of talk about “‘an ennobling preoccupation 
with order, harmony, integral complexity” 
(p. 101), will do any good. 

The result of introducing what Mr. 
Lynch calls “the educational clinic” into our 
curriculum is that we have ceased to edu- 
cate for thinking and now educate for such 
things as community living and marriage. 
This phenomenon does not seem to be en- 
tirely without merit. As long as students are 
going to learn to think, they might as well 
have something to think about. Why not 
think about marriage? Instead of thinking 
about the Beautiful and the True, why not 
think about beautiful wives and true hus- 
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bands? If literature ought not to be related 
to such subjects, then we are advocating 
that it be studied in vacuo. It can be studied 
this way, but the value of such study is not 
demonstrable. If we cannot relate what we 
read in books about happy and wretched 
marriages to our own experience, our liter- 
ary activity has been meaningless except as 
an intellectual exercise. 

Another of the causes that Mr. Lynch 
points out for the present dilemma of litera- 
ture is “‘psychologism.’’ The name suggests 
an a priori condemnation of whatever is 
identified with it. “Ultimately,” says Mr. 
Lynch, “‘it finds all things relative and truth 
nonexistent” (p. 103). (If this is an attempt 
to formulate the scientific attitude—as it 
seems to be—it would be better stated thus: 
it finds all truth relative.) Here at last is the 
essence of Mr. Lynch’s position: Literature 
is concerned with the Timeless, the Uni- 
versal, Reality, the Good, the Beautiful, and 
the True. This is one way of looking at 
literature, surely; but it is a metaphysical 
position untenable for most people today— 
literary or nonliterary. The diversity of 
literature itself belies the position. No single 
set of values underlies all literature—unless 
we call literature only that which portrays 
one certain set of values. And among the 
appreciators and evaluators of literature 
there is also diversity. There is room for 
those who revere Milton and for those who 
think him an insufferable bore; there is 
room for those who shed tears with Dickens 
over the death of Little Nell and for those 
who chuckle over such obvious sentimental- 
ity. Iam afraid that, wherever we are going, 
we are not going back to Mr. Lynch’s world. 
We live now in a world where there are 
truths and not Truth, and it is no use pre- 
tending otherwise. 

Later in the article, from the same point 
of view, Mr. Lynch is disturbed over the 
inability of scholars and critics to agree on 
the values of the literary profession. It does 
not seem to occur to him that if nine lead- 
ing literary scholars possess nine distinctly 
different credos, they may be more sensible 
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in having honest differences of opinion than 
he is in wishing for agreement. 

Now we may ask, as Mr. Lynch does in 
summarizing his position, ““What may we 
conclude?” For one thing, we can conclude, 
as he does, that literature is not dead or 
dying; some people will continue to value 
the literary experience. On the other hand, 
we seem justified in concluding that litera- 
ture will not, for some time at least, regain 
the prestige it had before, for two reasons: 
(1) the people who value literature do not 
represent the ideals of our present society, 
and (2) the claims of literature are no longer 
supported by an unquestioned tradition. 
Finally, we can conclude that literature will 
not regain its former prestige at all until 
literary understanding and appreciation are 
represented as something less static and un- 
related to life than an established set of un- 
critical responses to a canon of great works. 


RICHARD K. WELSH 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE AT TEMPE 


BROWNING’S “RESPECTABILITY” 


Who is being satirized in Browning’s po- 
em ‘Respectability”—respectable society, 
or the two lovers? The lovers, at least pri- 
marily, says Mr. Bennett Weaver (“A 
Primer Study in Browning’s Satire,” College 
English, November, 1952, p. 79). They give 
themselves away by their adoration of “the 
convention of unconventionality,” by their 
“intolerant littleness” shown in “their de- 
lighting to criticize the obvious stultifica- 
tions of society,” and by their “‘smart,”’ ‘‘at- 
titudinizing and mincing” manner as they 
walk the streets of Paris. 

To me it seems that these attributes are 
furnished by Mr. Weaver rather than by the 
poem, that Browning is sympathetic with 
the lovers, and that the object of the satire is 
identified by the poem’s title. 

1. If Browning were satirizing artificial 
unconventionality, rather than artificial 
conventionality (respectability), his title 
would be inappropriate. It could only direct 
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the reader away from the main object of the 
poem. 

2. Sympathy for the lovers is engendered 
by the very fact that they are lovers. Genu- 
ine love, in Browning, is always a value—the 
supreme value, in fact—and there is no 
countersuggestion to its genuineness here. 

3. The tone of sympathy is established in 
the second stanza where the lovers look for- 
ward to feeling the boulevard “break 
again / To warmth and light and bliss.” 
The three nouns here so effectively linked 
color and control the reader’s feeling to- 
ward the lovers. One realizes that they are 
sensitive, perceptive, instinctively respon- 
sive to beauty and warmth. One knows also 
that the merely conventional unconven- 
tional stick indoors on rainy nights and do 
not wander “thro’ wind and rain” for the 
sake of watching the Seine together and 
enjoying the aspect of Paris by night. 

4. The quality of the speaker’s mind is 
further indicated by the quality of his irony, 
the quality of his metaphors, and the quality 
of his emotion. The irony in the reference to 
‘“‘men that every virtue decks, / And wom- 
en models of their sex” is a delicate, 
not a crude irony. (The speaker does 
not lash out against “hypocrisy” or gos- 
sip about the secret carryings-on of Lotd or 
Lady So-and-So.) The metaphor of the 
glove, for the conventions of society, is origi- 
nal, not trite. (There is no platitudinizing 
here about “bourgeois morality.”) The ex- 
clamation ‘‘Guizot receives Montalembert!” 
results from a genuine outburst of feeling 
against the artificialities of respectability 
and expresses a scorn which one can respect. 
(The contrast, as DeVane points out in A 
Browning Handbook, is “between hate, con- 
ventionalized into pretty speeches inside the 
Academy, and unconventional love out- 
side.”’) The irony in the last line (“‘Put for- 
ward your best feot!’’) is a humorous irony 
and indicates a spontaneously playful turn 
of mind in the speaker which one sympathet- 
ically attributes to his companion also. 

5. A reading of other Browning poems 
supports this reading of ‘Respectability.” 
Browning everywhere exalts the claims of 
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love above convention and respectability. 
In “Youth and Art” a woman who has her- 
self become one of the “women models of 
their sex, / Society’s true ornament” con- 
fesses that her life is a failure because, as a 
young music student, she did not heed her 
love for the young sculptor across the way— 
even to the extent of making the first ad- 
vances. Both he and she have since become 
socially prominent and respectable but have 
failed to “sigh deep, laugh free” like the 
young lovers of “Respectability.” In “The 
Statue and the Bust” another pair of lovers 
is condemned for failing to ‘contend to the 
uttermost / For [their] life’s set prize, be it 
what it will”—in this case to violate the 
laws of society by committing adultery. In 
“In a Gondola” a pair of illicit lovers float in 
a gondola past the Pucci Palace “flaring / 
Like a beacon to the blast” where there are 
‘Guests by the hundreds, not one caring / If 
the dear host’s neck were wried.” (The 
same contrast is made here between conven- 
tionalized sham inside and unconventional 
love outside as in “Respectability,” even to 
the flaring lamps in the respectable place. 
Browning’s sympathy with the illicit lovers 
is patent—for the husband is a murderer too 
cowardly to act by himself—his colleagues 
are anonymous—and the dying lover voices 
a major Browning doctrine: 


The Three, I do not scorn 
To death, because they never lived: but I 
Have lived indeed, and so—(yet one more kiss) 
—can die!) 


The lovers in ‘In a Gondola” and ‘‘Respect- 
ability” are the antitheses of those in “The 
Statue and the Bust” and “Youth and Art.” 

It is interesting that the noun “respect- 
ability” is used only once elsewhere in 
Browning’s work. There it is preceded by the 
adjectives “stuffy,” “vulgar,” “flat,” and 
“smooth.” The words are Browning’s own, 
and are used in describing the inn room at 
the beginning of The Inn Album. 


LAURENCE PERRINE 


SouTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
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POETRY FOR TECHNOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS 


This year at Ryerson Institute of Tech- 
nology the English department is applying, 
more formally than in the past, methods of 
teaching poetry that have proved effective 
in arousing interest in the subject. We have 
discovered by questioning that our techno- 
logical students have three main objections 
to poetry: first, poetry is not ‘“‘down-to 
earth” enough; second, it is “sissy stuff”; 
third, students have been, in their early 
studies of poetry, limited in their subjective 
interpretation. The course of studies in 
English poetry at Ryerson has been drawn 
up with these complaints in mind. 

Experience has taught us that we can 
arouse interest in poetry by an investigation 
into the nature of poetry. What is poetry? 
How does it differ from prose? How does it 
resemble music? Is all speech poetry, as 
some critics maintain? (This question in- 
variably provokes an animated response, 
since it seems pure, unadulterated heresy to 
the average student.) The discussions that 
center around the nature of poetry and the 
imagination help the students to clarify 
much of their own muddled thinking and 
lead to greater receptivity. This is especially 
true when the relation of the imagination to 
sense-perception is explained. 

Such discussions are followed up by class 
assignments intended to make the difference 
between poetry and prose clearer to the stu- 
dents. Each member of the class is given a 
set of mimeographed sheets containing se- 
lected examples of “pure” scientific prose, 
prosaic scientific prose, poetic prose, prosaic 
poetry, and poetic poetry. These selections 
are read and carefully examined, special at- 
tention being paid to the sound of the prose’ 
passages. Then the students are asked to 
bring to class one example each of poetic 
prose, prosaic poetry, and a favorite poem. 
Through this prose-poetry study they dis- 
cover—often to their astonishment—that 
prose and poetry have a great deal in com- 
mon; that sometimes it is hard to distinguish 
between the two; that under the stress of 
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emotion speech tends to become markedly 
rhythmical and figurative ; that, in fact, each 
one of them is inclined to speak “poetically,” 
in spite of himself, on occasion. 

A popular assignment in our prose-poetry 
investigation is the collecting of slang 
phrases that are highly figurative. This em- 
phasizes the fact that slang, like poetry, is 
based on comparisons, that its effectiveness 
depends on suggestion. The individual inter- 
pretations of the slang expressions provoke 
lively verbal exchanges which help in imagi- 
native development. The images aroused in 
the student mind by a “slick chick” vary all 
the way from the picture of a chicken with 
wet feathers—this from a foreign student— 
toa “pinup” girl with yellow hair of shining 
smoothness. “To keep a stiff upper lip” ac- 
quires new pictorial value. The quivering 
mouth and trembling chin of a child in dis- 
tress are seen in the “mind’s eye,”’ perhaps 
for the first time, and the explosive ’s are 
heard as effective controls in the actual ut- 
terance of the time-worn phrase. Familiar 
slang becomes more vivid; its metaphorical 
nature intrigues the student; he learns to 
look more closely for the comparisons im- 
plied; he comes to realize that his own every- 
day vocabulary is a very near relation of the 
poetry he has been disdaining as too “‘out of 
this world.” 

The next step in the study of poetry is to 
get the students to look for familiar defini- 
tions, preferably those of poets. In the 
search for some common denominator in 
poetry that will distinguish it from prose, 
the researchers learn some of the generally 
accepted differences: poetry has a more 
regularly rhythmical form than prose; it is 
more definitely patterned; it is more expres- 
sive, more emotional, more imaginative; it 
uses words with greater economy, with more 
condensed power, than prose does; it is more 
connotative; its purpose is to give pleasure, 
not to inform. Such a study leads the student 
into a better understanding of the value of 
aesthetic appreciation, into the more ready 
acceptance of the worth of art that is im- 
practical. 
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An exercise that unearths some surprising 
talent is that of converting a familiar poem 
of the student’s own choosing—a limerick, a 
nonsense rhyme, or even a nursery rhyme— 
into prose, and then back into a form of 
verse that is different from the original. 
While the paraphraser is having the fun of 
trying his hand at humorous versification, 
he is also learning to appreciate the inevita- 
bility of the poet’s original expression. His 
own attempts at revision impress on him the 
fact that to change even one word will 
change the whole; that the poet writes the 
way he does on purpose; and that prose is no 
substitute for poetry. After this experiment 
in creative activity, the students are ready 
to formulate their own definitions of poetry. 

In order to overcome the objection that 
poetry is “sissy stuff,” it is worth while to 
read to the class, we find, Wordsworth’s 
characterization of the poet, emphasizing 
the fact that “‘a poet is a man speaking to 
men”; that he differs in degree, but not in 
kind, from other men; that he is more per- 
ceptive, more sensuously aware of life, than 
ordinary folk. Far from being a weakling, 
the poet is, we point out, a very special sort 
of superman, a kind of spiritual Geiger 
counter registering intuitively the divine 
Unknown for those less sensitive than he. 

By this time the class should be ready to 
begin the actual reading of poetry. Their 
third objection—that they have not been 
allowed enough freedom of interpretation— 
we are meeting by giving our students 
mimeographed sheets of poems, six to a 
topic. These poems have been carefully 
selected to appeal to the varying levels of 
student taste. Each student is required to 
read all the poems—they are fairly brief— 
but to report fully on only one, his favorite, 
giving his reasons for selection and rejection. 
This allows for freedom of choice and inter- 

pretation and, at the same time, guarantees 
the critical reading of all the poems. More- 
over, it permits the instructor to discover 
the present level of his students’ tastes. We 
have not been conducting the experiment 
long enough at Ryerson to measure the 
exact degree of development we hope to find 
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eventually, but we know already that the 
outlined course of study has created a 
marked increase in poetic interest. We hope 
the increased interest will lead to an equally 
marked growth in feeling and imagination. 
The class discussions, based on a reading of 
student selections, have been most valuable 
in making clear the subjective nature of 
poetry, as well as in indicating the limita- 
tions of subjectivity. The recognition of the 
fact that each reader helps to create the 
poem he reads does not prevent our students 
from objecting vigorously to the absolute 
subjectivity of some of their classmates’ 
interpretations! 

True, all these initial ‘activities’ delay 
the study of the regularly outlined course; 
but student “readiness” for the textbook 
poetry is greater because of increased under- 
standing, and progress toward the final goal 
of literary appreciation is more rapid. The 
fact that a greater number of our technologi- 
cal students do, in the end, learn to enjoy 
poetry is sufficient reward for the extra ef- 
fort in time and energy involved in such an 
approach to the study of verse. One ‘‘con- 
vert”’ wrote: 


When we started the study of poetry this fall 
I had no liking for any poetry. When you said 
some of us would like poetry before the end of 
this year, I thought nothing would make me like 
it... . [only understand the simple poetry yet 
and I would not sit down and read poetry in an 
evening for entertainment, but with more study 
I think I could get to enjoy poetry very much. 


Still another student became lyrical over 
Wordsworth: 


To my surprise, I find myself 
In the wilderness of new learning, 
Among friends. 


The feeling that he feels I second. 

And I quite judiciously [sic!] share 

The pride of having felt those self-same emo- 
tions 

Not before, 

But since. 


It is very gratifying to know that our 
technological students at Ryerson Institute 
are finding new pleasure in poetry, that they 
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are learning to delight in the impractical, as 
well as in the practical. They, too, can, and 
do, enjoy flights of fancy into unknown and 
unexplored realms; they come back re- 
created, with renewed strength for their 
work; they have no real desire to remain 
prosaically grounded for the rest of their 
lives! 

Lots M. Scott-THoMAS 


Ryerson INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ToRONTO, CANADA 


THE PRIORESS AND HER 
COMPANION 


The two nuns in the fascinating group ot 
Canterbury pilgrims created by Chaucer 
provide material for an interesting study of 
character. Because Chaucer so carefully de- 
lineated the Prioress in the Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales and devoted a cursory line 
and a half to the Second Nun the latter 
character has been neglected and over- 
looked by most readers. This contrast in 
Chaucer’s introduction of the two nuns sug- 
gests two questions. Was Chaucer deliber- 
ately emphasizing the similarity of these 
two characters by implying that one was the 
counterpart of the other? Or was he, with 
the subtlety of a master, alerting the reader 
to the possibility of fundamental dissimilari- 
ties between the two? 

Obviously there would be pronounced ex- 
ternal similarities in dress, since the two 
nuns would be required to wear the distinc- 
tive garb of their religious order. The only 
manifestation of individuality permitted in 
their prescribed dress would be in a minor 
point, the motto engraved on the brooch 
(Prologue, \l. 161-62). In accordance with 
monastic custom each would have a charac- 
teristic self-chosen motto, usually taken 
from religious sources. The common con- 
ventual training of these two religious wom- 
en and their common cloistered environ- 
ment would have resulted in uniformity and 
circumspection in deportment and speech. 
Externally, therefore, in dress and demeanor 
they would be the same. 
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Both nuns are called upon to participate 
in the storytelling cycle as the pilgrims wend 
their way to Canterbury. Again similarities 
are evident. The nuns’ daily recitation of the 
Office of the Blessed Virgin, their familiarity 
with the Sacred Psalms and the liturgy of 
the church, and their study of sacred sub- 
jects are the sources from which they natu- 
rally culled the material for their tales. In 
the prologues to both tales we find an invo- 
cation to the Virgin Mother in which free 
and liberal use is made of expressions taken 
from the Psalms, the anthems, and the 
prayers of the Office of the Blessed Virgin. 
The invocation itself is wholly consistent 
with the spiritual character of a religious, 
since it customary for such to preface any 
important action with prayer. 

Even in the subject matter of their tales, 
the two follow the pattern of similarity in 
choosing stories of martyrs. The Prioress’s 
Tale is the story of a little boy whose brutal 
murder closely parallels that of little St. 
Hugh of Lincoln, a thirteenth-century Eng- 
lish boy. The Second Nun’s Tale is the story 
of the martyrdom of St. Cecilia, a Roman 
patrician. Both of these stories were familiar 
to the nuns from their ordinary reading and 
study; hence, the manner, reason, and ap- 
proximate time of St. Cecilia’s martyrdom 
would be known to them from the Com- 
memoration in the Divine Office for Novem- 
ber 22." 

Thus far the almost monotonous repro- 
duction of detail would seem to give support 
to the theory that the Second Nun is merely 
a copy of the Prioress. However, certain dis- 
similarities in the two may be deduced from 
the unconscious self-revelations in each 
one’s prologue and tale. The invocation in 
The Prioress’s Tale is a mixture of phrases 
from the Office of the Blessed Virgin inter- 
spersed with statements of abject humility. 


! The date of St. Cecilia’s martyrdom is uncer- 
tain. The Roman Martyrology has this notation: 
“During the reign of Marcus Aurelius, Severus 
Alexander.’’ It is probable that the martyrdom 
occurred either so late in the reign of the former, or 
so early in that of the latter, that it is impossible to 
determine the exact date. 
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The construction of the whole is somewhat 
peculiar. The invocation begins in the form 
of a prayer of praise addressed to the Lord. 
In the second stanza there is a transition to 
a prayer of petition addressed to the Mother 
Maid. The last stanza, with its lines of ex- 
treme self-abasement, savors of insincerity 
and false humility. Is it possible that the 
Prioress really considered herself 


But as a child of twelf month oold, or lesse, 
That kan unnethes any word expresse, 
Right so fare I. 


On the other hand, the Second Nun’s 
Prologue is of better construction. Its well- 
balanced divisions seem to indicate more 
logical and scholarly traits. The purpose of 
the little treatise on idleness is not clear, but 
it is well developed. In her invocation the 
Second Nun commends her efforts, and di- 
rects her petition for assistance, to the Vir- 
gin just as her superior had done. There is, 
however, an important difference in the two 
invocations. The Second Nun, also weaving 
phrases from the Office into her invocation, 
is more felicitous in the choice and place- 
ment of these selections. There is in her 
prayer an absence of the extreme. In lines 
71-77 she reveals a knowledge of her de- 
ficiencies and a recognition of her need of 
assistance. There is no affectation or insin- 
cerity in her prayer, which is formulated in 
the spirit of true humility. 

The Tales themselves bring out the essen- 
tial difference in these two characters. The 
Prioress is subjective in her story of the 
murdered child. More than once throughout 
the tale she gives vent to her intense and 
vehement bigotry of the Jews. Indeed, her 
favorite adjective for them is “‘cursed.”’ Is 
this the same gentle Prioress of the General 
Prologue who would weep if someone struck 
one of her hounds? Chaucer indicated that 
her motto was “Amor vincit omnia.’” For 
her the “Amor” should have meant “love of 
God’’; and that love, if it had been sincere 
and true, would have enabled her to rise 
above human emotions, would have con- 


? Virgil, Eclogue X, 69. 
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quered her antipathies, and would have led 
her to compassionate where she now con- 
demned. There is, moreover, an irony in her 
Tale that completely escapes her. One would 
have expected vehement denunciations of 
the murderers to have issued from the lips of 
the dead child. Instead, his voice is raised in 
a hymn to the Virgin Maid. No reference is 
made to his executioners, and, apparently, 
he harbors no ill-will against them, an atti- 
tude one would have expected to find in the 
Nun. A second instance of irony lies in the 
fact that the Prioress intends her story to 
honor the Blessed Mother. Evidently she 
forgets that Mary is a Jewess of the royal 
house of David. 

The Second Nun is more objective in her 
Tale. She gives the narrative of St. Cecilia’s 
martyrdom without interjecting any per- 
sonal opinion of the Roman persecutors. 
The tale is related from the impartial view- 
point of the historian. The Nun’s restraint 
is in strong contrast to the Prioress’s ve- 
hemence. Throughout the whole pilgrimage 
she has remained in the background, re- 
served, but not withdrawn, a shadowy per- 
sonality, emerging only long enough to tell 
her story, then unobtrusively withdrawing 
herself from the center of attention. 

Chaucer was a keen observer of human 
nature, keen enough to have pointed out the 
several irregularities in the character and 
conduct of the Prioress. Her worldliness, her 
vanity, and her insincerity were all incom- 
patible with her profession as a religious and 
her rank as superior. By subtly heightening 
her character, Chaucer produces such a 
strong contrast between herself and the 
truer religious character of the Second Nun 
that the inference is inescapable. The Pro- 
logue characterizations of the Prioress and 
the Second Nun seem to have been de- 
liberately contrived in such a way as to 
make the reader aware that fundamental 
differences existed between these two char- 
acters. 

SISTER Mary Hosta 
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Current English Forum 
Conducted by the NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH! 
DANGLING PARTICIPLES? 


The so-called dangler occurs oftenest with 
the present, or -ing, participle, and chiefly in 
the introductory position. Because it cannot 
be parsed in accordance with the simple, and 
static, rules of elementary Latin grammar, 
it is unreservedly condemned by prescrip- 
tive grammarians, seldom if ever historical 
students of English. 

Descriptive grammarians, historical stu- 
dents of English who investigate before they 
describe, proceed on the assumption that the 
rules of English grammar are based on Eng- 
lish usage alone. Nowadays, everyone can 
make at least a limited acquaintance with 
actual usage (through the VED and the col- 
lections of Jespersen, Curme, Hall, and 
others) and so learn that the dangling (or 
misrelated, or unattached) participle is not 
unreservedly condemned by unbiased stu- 
dents of language. Pooley (Teaching English 
Usage, pp. 107-13), Steinbach (“The Misre- 
lated Construction,” American Speech, V, 
181-97), and Krapp (Modern English, pp. 
306-8) note instance after instance of the 
dangling participle in good literary use. 
Curme (Parts of Speech, p. 211) says of the 
dangler: “This construction is usually cen- 
sured by grammarians, but on account of its 
easy formation it is in wide use and is even 
an approved natural English expression 
wherever the reference is quite general and 
indefinite.” Jespersen (Essentials, p. 95) 
mentions “stock expressions in which unat- 
tached participles are perfectly legitimate.” 

1 Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. Al- 
len, Adeline Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Ma- 
lone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, 


Russell Thomas, John M. Winburne, and Lou 
La Brant. 


2To save space, I shall consider here only the 
dangling -ing participle. But it will soon appear that 
what I have to say is equally applicable to the 
dangling gerund. 


Perrin (Index to English, p. 455) calls them 
“formula participles.” Prominent among the 
examples cited by these linguists are such 
misrelated participles as speaking, consider- 
ing, and supposing. Some descriptive gram- 
marians classify these as quasi-prepositions, 
for they are apparently following the path 
taken by during and concerning. The verdict 
of the linguists is that the validity of the 
misrelated participle depends on its clarity 
and ease and not on a theoretical rule. 

Still less can the misrelated participle be 
condemned because of a Latin rule. The 
English -ing participle is neither historically 
nor grammatically parallel with the Latin 
present participle. The Old English -ende 
participle and the Latin present participle 
had indeed the same Indo-European source. 
Old English did not use -ende so freely as 
Modern English uses -ing, but it did use it 
to translate the Latin present participle. 
Sometimes, however, the translator had a 
good ear. Such a one turned “‘Surgens venit 
ad patrem,”’ for instance, into ‘He aras and 
com to his feeder,’ not into “Arisende, he 
com to his feeder.” This tenth-century priest 
understood the ways of English rather bet- 
ter than do the writers of current handbooks 
who advise the ignorant young to vary their 
sentence structure by using the introductory 
-ing participle instead of two finite verbs 
with and. No natural speaker of English to- 
day would say, “Rising, he came to his 
father.”” But tasteless, mechanical hand- 
books have made many a timid or careless 
student feel that such stuff is superior to 
what the natural speaker does say. 

In Middle English the use of the present 
participle increased tremendously, partly 
because of Latin influence, no doubt. But a 
far stronger influence was the formal confu- 
sion that arose in that period, and is not yet 
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fully resolved, between the present parti- 
ciple and the old verbal noun in -ung. This 
verbal noun (like a number of others) was 
extremely common in Old English but had 
there little verbal force and no verbal attri- 
butes. It was not a part of the verb conjuga- 
tion but was related to the verb somewhat 
as song is related to sing. In Middle English 
the -ung suffix became -ing, and it soon be- 
came possible to form this -ing gerund from 
any verb root. The gerund then began to 
take complements and adverb modifiers. At 
about the same time, in the southern dialect 
of Middle English the -ende participle of 
Old English also became -ing (through 
-inde), and this form soon spread to mid- 
land, though not until much later to north- 
ern English.’ By the end of the fourteenth 
century, though -inde and -ende are still to 
be found (as in Gower), the -ing participle 
and the gerund are practically indistinguish- 
able in form as they are today. Few speakers 
could have known which historical form 
they were using, as few speakers do know to- 
day. For instance, the -ing form in the pro- 
gressive tenses, now called a participle, be- 
gan as a verbal noun. Old English “He wes 
on huntunge” became Middle English “He 
was a-hunting”’ and then Modern English 
“He was hunting.”’ Because of this verbal 
noun origin, the progressive tenses were at 
first either active or passive as desired. So in 
older English we often find such sentences 
as ‘The hay was carrying” and ‘“The house 
is building,” that fetish of Richard Grant 
White. I have recently noted “The house 
was finishing” (Thirkell) and “The church 
had not yet begun building” (Pakington) ; 
and within the past year one of my students 
(middle western United States) has reported 
“The house is building” as a living, though 
limited, usage in her home area. 

This composite origin of the -ing form 
should help to explain why the introductory 
-ing phrase refuses to behave like a Latin 
present participle. It tends to be a sentence 

3 The gerund and the participle are still distinct 


in pronunciation in northern English provincial dia- 
lects. See NED and Curme, Syntax, p. 450. 
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modifier, not an exclusively adjectival sub- 
ject modifier. I make the unconventional 
suggestion that the misrelated participle is 
probably as much gerund as participle. 

Everyone knows how clumsy and irritat- 
ing this construction can be and how funny 
it often is. But impatience should not blind 
the weary teacher to the fact that the criti- 
cism here is properly stylistic. The misrelat- 
ed participle, as it is and has been used by 
good English writers, is not to be criticized 
simply because it cannot be equated gram- 
matically with anything in Latin sentence 
structure. My own collection includes: 
“Looking back into the past, it seems . . .”’ 
(E. M. Forster) ; and “Having said all this, 
there is one handsome apology to be 
made...” (V. S. Pritchett). It should, of 
course, be made perfectly clear that writers 
of the caliber of Pritchett and Forster use 
this construction sparingly. The ubiquitous 
dangler which offends against sense and 
style is a fault of half-educated writers, try- 
ing seriously and awkwardly to sound like a 
book. Such writers are easily intoxicated by 
the long and complicated participial phrase 
which is at the opposite pole from ordinary 
good speech. They take to it with enthusi- 
asm as a sure-fire method of variation and 
use it with monotonous regularity. Whether 
it dangles or not is immaterial. 

There is a simple rule of thumb for those 
who cannot see any difference between 
“Speaking of Jane, why isn’t she here?” and 
“Running in wild glee, as one who has cast 
off all artificial restraint, up and down and 
all around the handsome and well-kept park 
of which the local citizens are so justly 
proud, the zoo is always the chief attrac- 
tion.” It is this: If you never begin a sen- 
tence with a participial phrase, you will sel- 
dom dangle, and you will probably write 
better English to boot. But, so long as you 
rely on rules of thumb, your English will 
never be anything to boast of. 


ADELINE COURTNEY BARTLETT 


HunTER COLLEGE 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES TO OUR 
gifted students (and our present neglect of 
them) were ably described by Arno Jewett 
last November at the Council convention at 
Boston. The same case has been cogently 
argued in several recent articles. 


IN DISCUSSING THE QUESTION “IS 
Our Common Man Too Common?” in the 
Saturday Review (January 10), Joseph Wood 
Krutch asks, “Can we have an Age of the 
Common Man without making it the Age of 
the Common Denominator?” He remarks 
the dangers which arise when the common 
denominator is consciously or unconsciously 
allowed to function as a standard of excel- 


lence and strongly emphasizes that it is the 
task of educators and thinkers to define a 
democratic culture in a fashion “which will 
both reserve a place for uncommon excel- 
lence and, even in connection with the larg- 
est masses, emphasize the highest rather 
than the lowest denominator.” 


IN ENGLAND, IN A RECENT ISSUE 
of The Plain View, Professor Karl Roretz 
argues that those who are preoccupied with 
the problems of Western civilization make 
the mistake of treating it as a defensive oper- 
ation and thinking of the contemporary 
crisis as Matthew Arnold thought of its 
earlier phases, as culture versus anarchy. 
Roretz believes this view is misguided, be- 
cause Civilization has reached a point at 
which its further progress depends upon the 
discovery of new sources of spiritual and cul- 
tural life and upon fostering exceptional 
genius, which, in its nature, “strays beyond 
the limits of orthodoxy.” He thinks atten- 
tion should be turned away from the defense 
of a cultural order toward the nurturing of 
distinctive personal talent. 


E. A. CROSS (PAST PRESIDENT OF 
the NCTE) goes beyond the philosophical 
statements enunciated by Krutch and 
Roretz and in School and Society (December 
27) describes in considerable detail his plan 
for a new kind of college for general educa- 
tion which would get away from mass educa- 
tion and deliberately set out to educate the 
superior student. He suggests that, instead 
of trying to change the ways of a thousand 
colleges, as an experiment, one community, 
or one private donor, could set up a college 
for not more than 400 students, designed to 
give a liberal education “to the mentally su- 
perior quarter, the few who realize that such . 
an education has a value for one who desires 
to become a well informed cultural leader in 
the community.” By “general education,” 
he means “all phases of learning that edu- 
cated men and women of a community 
should have in addition to their occupation, 
trade, or professional education and train- 
ing.” He concludes by outlining a curricu- 
lum. He believes that if just one such college 
were set up, it would be successful, and 
many more would follow. 


MARION C. SHERIDAN DISCUSSES 
the very important problem of ‘Teaching 
English to Superior Students” in the De- 
cember NEA Journal. Many sorts of activi- 
ty are required, sometimes simultaneously. 
The language arts skills must be mastered to 
permit success in the other work under- 
taken. Since the superior students can take 
hints, every assignment—to an unselected 
group, at least—should have a “fringe” of 
extra possibilities. Able students may make 
out at the beginning of a semester the lists 
of books they will probably read outside the 
daily assignments; these become a sort of 
contract which they undertake for that pe- 
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riod. From such reading come many contri- 
butions to class discussions. One particularly 
satisfactory unit is a study of mass media of 
communication. Students are surprised and 
illuminated as they come to realize the ex- 
tent, necessity, responsibility, and dangers 
of the mass media—and the part the indi- 
vidual must play in our dealing with them. 
Such a unit also supplies many leads into 
other valuable units. 


THE SUPERIOR STUDENT IS REAL- 
ly the topic of the whole November College 
Board Review. Three different experiments in 
shortening and at the same time improving 
the secondary-collegiate period of education 
all are supported by the Ford Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. In the first ex- 
periment three preparatory schools—Ando- 
ver, Exeter, and Lawrenceville—are work- 
ing with’ three universities—Harvard, 
Princeton, and Yale—to eliminate duplica- 
tion in “general education,”’ which seems to 
them to be the business of Grades XI-XIV. 
They would not compel or permit good stu- 
dents to take introductory courses in the 
same science in both school and college. 
They would have students master one for- 
eign language to the point of usefulness rath- 
er than study a little of two. A placement ex- 
amination taken by students after admission 
would allow them college credit for subjects 
really mastered. Repetition not only wastes 
time, which is precious in view of possible 
military serve and the need of graduate 
study for all professional persons; it also 
dulls interest and retards intellectual mo- 
mentum. Columbia College, the College of 
Letters and Science of the University of 
Wisconsin, the College of the University oi 
Chicago, and Yale College proposed a pro- 
gram for early admission to College. The 
Ford Fund provides two hundred scholar- 
ships for boys between fourteen and a half 
and sixteen anda half—the majority of them 
actually already past sixteen—who have 
finished two years of high school in the top 


~ tenth of their classes. Eight other colleges 


have joined in the experiment: Goucher, 
Oberlin, Lafayette, University of Louisville, 
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University of Utah, Shimer, Fisk Universi- 
ty, and Morehouse. Each college admits up 
to fifty such students. Most of the colleges 
put these students in the regular classes. 
Their academic records so far are better 
than average. Another group of eleven col- 
leges is studying, with the aid of a dozen or 
more school principals and superintendents, 
the possibility of describing objectively 
what knowledge or abilities entering fresh- 
men must have to be allowed to skip part 
or all of the usual first-year work. This 
program is still in the preliminary-study 
stage. 


A BRITISH VIEW OF THE PURPOSE 
and method of teaching literature and read- 
ing appears in the autumn English. In his 
“Education through English Studies” Saxon 
Walker first notes the great need of society 
now for men and women of “maturity,” 
judgment, and creativeness. He thinks the 
apathy or hostility toward school too often 
present is due to failure toadapt assignments 
to the abilities of the students. He feels that 
such immature traits as gullibility, flippan- 
cy, fear of complex and powerful feelings, 
and shortsightedness can be affected by 
proper study of literature. The young must 
be allowed to make judgments if they are to 
learn to make good ones. They must have re- 
sponsibility in order to learn to be respon- 
sible. ‘“There should be a live sense of the 
school as a community.”’ The English teach- 
er has a special opportunity in the matter of 
leisure and pleasure of the higher and more 
lasting kind. All these considerations de- 
mand that the English syllabus change as 
needed, with provision for “streams” of stu- 
dents of different ability. English will be the 
chief interpreter of the curriculum of the 
whole school. Finally, English should teach 
system and method of work. 

To accomplish his aims, the teacher needs 
enthusiasm for literature and also sympa- 
thetic understanding of youth. He must of- 
fer guidance but not teach his own opinions 
or tastes. Ethical as well as aesthetic culture 
must be developed. 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


“ “TWO-CAMPISM’ IN EDUCATION” 
is deplored by Ken Macrorie in the Bulletin 
of the American Association of University 
Professors. Instead of lining up under the 
banner of ‘‘Progressive Education” or “Back 
to the three R’s” and then going into a 
pitched battle over “permissive” or ‘“au- 
thoritarian”’ methods of teaching, he thinks 
much more would be accomplished if the 
people on each side tried to help their op- 
ponents understand what they themselves 
believe in, and why. Following his own pre- 
cepts, he then sets forth the position of the 
teacher of “(Communication Skills.” 


ASTRINGENT OBSERVATIONS ON IM- 
proving college teaching methods are made 
by Willard Wilson also in the Bulletin of 
the American Association of University 
Professors in an article entitled ‘Physician, 
Heal Thyself.” What we need, Wilson 
thinks, is ‘‘a version of the old-fashioned re- 
vival, where a man went to the mourner’s 
bench and wrestled with his own personal 
devil.” “If we can awaken ourselves and our 
graduate students alike to the need for a 
renaissance of deep respect for the serious- 
ness of teaching itself,” he says, “we will 
make progress.”” He warns against the dan- 
gers of overmethodizing, against the “‘stand- 
ard pressure techniques,” such as ratings, 
class visitations, and learned technical lec- 
tures on lesson preparation and testing pro- 
cedures. “Students will not learn from men 
who are contemptuous of the teaching proc- 
ess itself.”” What we need more than a bag of 
new tricks to titillate the students and make 
them happy, he believes, is rededication of 
ourselves to our jobs. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHERS NEED 
to take graduate work, but their needs are 
not met by the required courses for the tra- 
ditional Ph.D., says Jesse P. Bogue in the 
December Junior College Journal. He urges 
them to take their doctoral degrees in Amer- 
ican Civilization. 
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MAX EASTMAN, AS A YOUNG MAN, 
was for four years John Dewey’s “assistant 
in philosophy” at Columbia, and his long- 
time friend. In “America’s Philosopher” 
(Saturday Review, January 17) Eastman con- 
tributes a warm, intimate biographical essay 
which might very well be referred to teach- 
ers in training. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGES OF MIN- 
nesota are planning to ask the next session 
of the legislature for permission to offer 
fifth-year work for the benefit of public 
school teachers. The colleges will also ask for 
authority to grant appropriate degrees to 
those who successfully complete the fifth- 
year curriculum. Since the program will be 
designed specifically for the classroom 
teacher, it will try to meet the needs of 
teachers in three distinct areas: broad major 
teaching field, general education, and pro- 
fessional education. The courses to be re- 
quired of any individual student will be de- 
termined on the basis of his undergraduate 
work, his experience, and his future plans. 
High standards will be maintained. Many 
will be admitted to the fifth-year program, 
but only those who show superior ability 
may be considered for the Master’s degree. 
This is reported by G. M. Wissink in the 
January Minnesota Journal of Education. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORGANIZA- 
tion and achievements of the Midwest Inter- 
library Center in Chicago is described by 
Ralph T. Esterquest in the January Journal 
of Higher Education. By combining several 
fairly good collections of the fifteen par- 
ticipating institutions, a really excellent cen- 
tral collection is being assembled in many 
fields of study. Teachers and students from 
all parts of the country will want to familiar- 
ize themselves with its facilities. 


THE MAJOR COLLECTION OF FRANK 
Norris manuscripts is held by the Bancroft 
Library of the University of California. 
Professor James D. Hart reports that the 
library is attempting to reassemble the en- 
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tire manuscript of McTeague, one page of 
which was placed in each set of the “‘Argo- 
naut Manuscript Edition” of the Collected 
Works of Frank Norris, published by Dou- 
bleday, Doran in 1928. The library would be 
grateful if readers of College English who 
own “Argonaut” sets would send the manu- 
script pages for photostating to the Director 
of Manuscripts, Bancroft Library. He will 
return the originals promptly and record the 
names of the owners of these pages as con- 
tributors to the collection. 
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A UNIQUE ILLUSTRATION FOR COM- 
position students of the virtues of revision is 
provided by André Maurois’s “Bernard 
Shaw—My Editor” in the Saturday Review 
(December 6). Maurois wrote an essay on 
Shaw, the galley proofs of which were sent 
to Shaw, who immediately supplied vo- 
luminous marginal comment in two colors of 
ink. Maurois juxtaposes Shaw’s changes 
with his own suppressed text, thus making 
available a most revealing essay on Shaw, 
by Bernard Shaw. 


About Literature and Language 


CARL SANDBURG WAS FETED ON 
his seventy-fifth birthday at a dinner in 
Chicago’s select Blackstone Hotel. The 
speakers and the audience represented 
about every element in American life except 
poets, novelists, and the poor whom Carl 
loves so much. The underprivileged would 
have been ill at ease in the elegant surround- 
ings and with the lavish entertainment from 
the cocktail hour through the breast of 
capon to the Baked Alaska dessert. The 
“New” poets and critics were castigated by 
Sandburg in his own speech; they would ob- 
viously have been out of tune. ; 

The affair seemed to have originated with 
Chicago newsmen and booksellers who had 
known Sandburg long and lovingly. Of 
course his publishers—Harcourt, Brace and 
Company—helped to plan, and to pay. 

The chairman began by reading tele- 
grams of warm congratulation from Presi- 
dent Truman and Gustav Adolph, king of 
Sweden. Later, Swedish Ambassador Bohe- 
man, acting for his king, conferred the Order 
of the Northern Star, with the rank of com- 
mander, upon the poet. Sandburg’s response 
to this honor ran into his birthday speech— 
on two radio chains. 

The poet-biographer-novelist-writer of 
fantasy decried obscure writing and writers 
proud that few can understand them. He re- 
gretted the addiction of some, especially the 
young, to movies, radio, and television, such 
slavery that one must see two or three 


movies a week or listen to Jack Benny every 
Sunday night. He spoke of the lack of any 
good novel about politics, newspapers, or 
mass media as a challenge to young writers. 
He concluded by reading three passages 
from Always the Young Strangers, his auto- 
biography covering his early years, pub- 
lished that day. 

Along with considerable after-dinner hu- 
mor the speeches paid high tribute to Sand- 
burg as humanitarian and patriot, who loves 
people as persons and is entirely devoted to 
freedom for all. The note of affection for 
the man was even stronger than that of ad- 
miration for the tireless, many-sided author. 
Among the speakers were Allan Nevins, re- 
peated Pulitzer Prize historian, who praised 
Sandburg the biographer for his full re-crea- 
tion of the Lincoln period showing us the 
people of that time and how they lived, and 
an unpretentious common-sense view of the 
period and of Lincoln; Edward Steichen, 
the famous artistic photographer, who is 
Sandburg’s brother-in-law; Eugene Reynal, 
for his publishers; newspapermen, a lawyer, 
a merchant, a liberal preacher, a spokesman 
for the critics. All brought their homage. A 
recorded hearty greeting from Governor 
Stevenson, who had proclaimed Sandburg 
Week but could not be present, was played, 
and a moving letter from James Thurber 
was among many posted on a bulletin board 
in the foyer. As one speaker said, it was not 
living to seventy-five that was so wonderful, 
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but what Carl had done with those years. 
Those years were also commemorated later 
in the week by appropriate festivities in 
Springfield, and in New York with another 
enormous party at the Ambassador Hotel, 
sponsored by the Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica, at which the Society’s president, Robert 
Hillyer, presented Sandburg with a gold 
medal “for distinguished achievement.” 


IT IS A HEALTHY SIGN WHEN A 
well-known poet can stimulate diverse criti- 
cal opinions. Carl Sandburg is doing just 
that. For example, in a lead article in the 
New York Times (January 4) reviewing 
Sandburg’s Always the Young Strangers, 
_ Robert E. Sherwood, playwright, novelist, 
and critic, rates it as “the best autobiogra- 
phy ever written by an American” and 
thinks that “‘by striving to tell no more than 
an intensely personal story, Sandburg has 
achieved the universality of a Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”’ Of a contrary opinion is the re- 
viewer in Time (January 12) who considers 
that Sandburg details his recollections 
“with an artless lack of point and discrimi- 
nation that flirts perilously with final bore- 
dom.” Again, a recent copy of Nine, a Brit- 
ish literary and critical quarterly, arrived in 
the same mail as a report of Sandburg’s 
Chicago birthday party. In Nine, Joseph 
Bennet, discussing contemporary American 
poetry, dismisses Sandburg with the opinion 
that, “despite his past successes with the 
lyric, his is fundamentally an uninteresting 
mind.” 


THE RECENT APPEARANCE OF 
Dylan Thomas’ Collected Poems, 1934-52, 
called forth a lead article in the London 
Times Literary Supplement (November 28) 
entitled “Salute to a Poet.”’ After comment- 
ing on how dull English poetry has been dur- 
ing the last twenty years, the writer remarks 
that readers who sneered at Walter de la 
Mare are beginning to feel embarrassed as it 
is becoming clear that De la Mare, Hugh 
McDiarmid, and one or two distinguished 
minor talents like Kathleen Raine, “have 
been producing mere that is likely to be of 
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permanent value than the golden boys of the 
deceptive thirties.” He then launches into a 
revaluation of Thomas’ poetry, which he 
thinks, on the whole, is distinguished. He 
finds Thomas essentially a religious poet, 
“not a poet of doctrine, but a poet who cele- 
brates whatever God has made.” Much of 
his obscurity, he thinks, is due to the fact 
that Thomas is drawing on an unfamiliar 
tradition (Welsh) to enrich the rhythms and 
imagery of English poetry. He analyzes and 
quotes a goodly number of passages and 
finds that a surprising number of Thomas’ 
best poems are not obscure at all! 


AN ENJOYABLE AND HELPFUL ES- 
say is Thomas Parkinson’s discussion of 
“The Individuality of Yeats” in the autumn 
Pacific Spectator. After summarizing in con- 
siderable detail the most notable character- 
istics of his poetry—its non-Christian as- 
pect, its secular orientation, its radically 
pluralistic attitude toward the world, its dis- 
dain of the abstract, its outrageous wit and 
passion, its insistence on tragic joy—he ob- 
serves that the sources of Yeats’s individual- 
ity lie in his greatness, not in his eccentrici- 
ties. Some of the attributes of that greatness 
are his upholding ‘of the presumptuous 
value of the individual,” his reintroduction 
into English poetry of the mood of tragic as- 
sertion and evaluation and the mood of 
tragic joy, and his “‘fiercely experimental ex- 
amination of ideas and experience.” Thus 
his poetry ranges from a serious scrutiny of 
human destiny to an outrageous assertion of 
secular values in the face of death. “‘His in- 
dividuality merges into his representative- 
ness; he symbolizes the eternal poetic mind 
and the contemporary dilemma so persua- 
sively that he becomes a representative indi- 
vidual.” 


“THOUGHTS ABOUT MARIANNE 
Moore” are contributed by another poet, 
Randall Jarrell, to the PartisanReview (No- 
vember-—December). Owing to the convolu- 
tions of Jarrell’s prose style, Miss Moore’s 
obscurities are not always illumined, but it 
is clear that he considers that her special 
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qualities are ‘“‘her extraordinary discrimina- 
tion, precision and restraint, the odd pro- 
priety of her imagination, and her gifts of 
‘natural’ promptness”’; and his enthusiasm 
for her genius is infectious. One is stimulated 
to take another try at her prize-winning Col- 
lected Poems, which probably is his intention 
and his hope. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH ROBERT 
Lowell, another prize-winning poet, now lec- 
turing on American poetry at the Salzburg 
Seminar, appears in the January Poetry. 
Written by John McCormick, formerly dean 
of the Seminar, in an informal, conversa- 
tional style, it gives a good picture of 
Lowell’s personality, his thinking on several 
American poets, and his method of teaching. 


WORLD LITERATURE STUDENTS 
will be interested in two recent articles on 
Jean-Paul Sartre. In ‘“The Nausea of Sartre” 
by Margaret Walker in the winter Yale Re- 
view, Mrs. Walker first notes the extreme 
semantic gymnastics to which Sartre has 
frequently resorted to communicate his 
ideas. She then goes on to discuss the meta- 
morphosis and new philosophical status he 
has given to the word ‘“‘nausea.”’ Sartre uses 
it to mean “the physical corollary of the 
metaphysical anguish that accompanies 
man’s awareness of his human condition.” 
According to Sartre, ‘‘man is condemned to 
be free.’”’ Thus, to Sartre, ‘‘nausea is the root 
existential mood and marks the beginning of 
psychic awareness—the point of no return.” 
Through nausea, the free conscious self ‘‘is 
made to realize the frightening and compel- 
ling nature of its own freedom.” Sartre’s 
polemics, as well as his philosophy, are dis- 
cussed by Nicola Chiaromonte in the Par- 
tisan Review (November—December). Writ- 
ing on “Sartre versus Camus: A Political 
Quarrel,” Chiaromonte projects very clearly 
the intellectual clashes now resounding 
throughout Paris. It appears that there has 
been an open break between Sartre and 
Camus on the issue of communism, and the 
Parisian press has been presenting the argu- 
ments of both sides. According to Chiaro- 
monte, Sartre is writing like ‘an amateur 
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Communist,” whereas Camus formulates 
against the modern world the same indict- 
ment as Tolstoi: modern society does not 
recognize any other norm than violence and 
the accomplished fact, hence it can legiti- 
mately be said that it is founded on murder. 


“THE MAKING OF THE MAGIC 
Mountain” is discussed by Thomas Mann 
himself in the January Aflantic. After some 
preliminary remarks, he tells that in 1912 
his wife, suffering from a lung complaint, 
had to be in a high-altitude sanatorium in 
Switzerland for six months and that in May 
and June he spent three weeks with her. He 
caught a cold, and the physician told him he 
ought to stay for six months and take the 
cure. Fortunately he had not succumbed 
sufficiently to the atmosphere of luxurious 
idleness to accept the advice. Such sanatoria 
have now been transformed into sports re- 
sorts; The Magic Mountain was their swan 
song. 

Soon Mann got the idea of making a 
story out of his experience—to be about the 
same length as Death in Venice and a com- 
panion piece to that. He started, but “this 
Davos story had its own ideas” and was 
making itself much longer. World War I 
caused it to be put aside for years. In the 
meantime he “unburdened himself of a 
quantity of material” in ““The Reflections of 
a Non-political Man.” In 1924 the two-vol- 
ume work was done, and to the author’s sur- 
prise was popular at once. Ten years earlier 
it would not have been, nor could he have 
written it. The educated classes in Germany 
had passed through emotional experience 
somewhat similar to Castorp’s. 

Mann asks that the book be read twice— 
if the first reading does not bore. Music has 
always had a strong formative influence 
upon him, and this novel is a “composi- 
tion.” It is a time-romance in that (1) it 
seeks to present the inner significance of the 
prewar Europe, and (2) time is dealt with in 
and through itself. The story also presents 
“heightening” ; Hans becomes capable of ad- 
ventures sensual, moral, and intellectual. 
This is not actually a realistic novel but 
“‘passes beyond realism by means of sym- 
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bolism.” Settembrini is “sometimes a 
mouthpiece for the author, but by no means 
the author himself.” One must go through 
the deep experience of sickness and death to 
achieve higher sanity and health. 

Mann admits that some of the critics 
have pointed out meanings in The Magic 
Mountain which he had forgotten or been 
only half-conscious of. His chief praise is for 
Howard Nemorov’s manuscript [ever pub- 
lished?] called “The Quester Hero.”” Mann 
feels that this story is in the tradition of the 
Grail stories and Faust, although he was not 
sharply conscious of this as he wrote. 


MANY PEOPLE ARE PUBLICLY WOR- 
ried about the novel’s present state and fu- 
ture prospects, and recently it has become 
commonplace to blame the low estate of lit- 
erature on society’s failure to provide young 
writers with a “stable order of values.” In a 
lead article in the New York Times Book Re- 
view (December 28) Robert Gorham Davis 
shows how the history of the novel down the 
years reflects the artist’s search for values. 
He points out that when Boccaccio, the 
first major author of realistic fiction, pro- 
duced the Decameron, he described a world 
very similar to ours in that its people were 
becoming highly materialistic in their values 
and unscrupulous in achieving their ends. A 
similar situation confronted Cervantes in 
Spain, and later Richardson, Fielding, Smol- 
lett, and Sterne in England. Nor in the nine- 
teenth century was there as much agreement 
on basic values as one might expect. The hu- 
man situation remains basically the same. It 
is the novelists’ perspectives on it which 
vary greatly. Davis concludes that there is 
nothing in the history of the novel to give 
reason for pessimism about its future “so 
long as the freedom and responsibility and 
dignity of the individual remain primary 
concerns in our society, and so long as writ- 
ers know that they themselves have the 
power to create values.” 


TWO USEFUL SURVEYS OF THE OUT- 
standing books published in 1952 appear in 
Time (December 15) and the Saturday Re- 
view (December 27). Writing in the Saturday 
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Review, Lon Tingle observes that to him the 
most immediately striking thing about the 
fiction of 1952 “was its search for patterns of 
experience rather than romantically differ- 
ent individual destinies—patterns provided 
by the symbolism of Christian religion,” and 
he cites numerous examples. The surprise of 
the year, he says, was the number of books 
from Texas writers which won national no- 
tice. Books from other countries did not 
yield much harvest. 


BOOKS ABROAD: AN INTERNATION- 
al Literary Quarterly has been given a Rock- 
efeller grant to enable its editors to solicit 
leading critical and evaluative articles on the 
literatures published in various languages 
during the past quarter-century. “Ireland 
after Yeats,”’ by Séan O’Faolain, the first of 
these, appears in the autumn issue. Yeats 
died in 1939, midway in a period of twenty- 
five years which marks a pause or decline in 
Irish writing. O’Faoldin analyzes the rea- 
sons for this falling-off and finds them in the 
change-over from the individualistic, aristo- 
cratic attitude of Yeats to the social, demo- 
cratic attitude of the influences which suc- 
ceeded him. Strict literary censorship and 
nationalization of the Abbey Theatre, more- 
over, have also contributed to an atmos- 
phere which O’Faoldin describes as one in 
which “the policeman and the priest are in 
a perpetual glow of satisfaction.” Writers 
have continued to write, however, “mining 
for revolt’’; there is no loss of technical skill, 
no decline in receptiveness. All that is lack- 
ing is significant subject. “The problem is 
up to the writers themselves. Nobody out- 
side can help them; nobody inside will help 
them.” 


THE DECEMBER AMERICAN HERIT- 
age carries two articles of particular literary 
interest. In observance of the centenary of 
the publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, H. G. 
Nicholas refreshes our memories concerning 
the impact it had, particularly in the years 
immediately following its appearance. The 
furor apparently was as violently wide- 
spread as that raised by Whittaker Cham- 
bers’ Witness. Possession of a copy in the 
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South branded one as unsouthern and liable 
to unpleasant treatment. On the other hand, 
Queen Victoria was so impressed that a casu- 
al meeting between ier and the author was 
carefully arranged to take place in a British 
railway station! “History and the Historical 
Novelist”’ is also discussed in the same issue 
by Frank G. Slaughter, author of the re- 
cently published The Galilean, and other 
historical novels, who writes of his own 
grappling with the problems of histori- 
cal fiction. Every school library ought to 
make American Heritage accessible to its 
students. Its articles are based on sound 
scholarship and consistently present our 
heritage with a remarkably brisk and vivid 
contemporaneousness. It is magnificently 
gotten up, with many illustrations in full 
color. 


“AMERICANA: DIALECTS—HOW 
They Got That Way,” by C. K. Thomas in 
the December American Mercury, is a good 
article to which to refer students because it 
gives a good picture of language as a living, 
changing phenomenon (not as a book of 
rules to be learned) and sets current usage 
against a broad historical panorama. Thom- 
as concludes with the observation that, 
where class differences mean much, class di- 
alects will also mean much; in this country 
they have never meant much. Where region- 
al differences and regional pride mean much, 
regional dialects will also mean much; in 
this country they have always meant much. 
So long as Atlanta, Pittsburgh, and Boston 
remain conscious of being Atlanta, Pitts- 
burgh, and Boston, the dialects are likely to 
remain deep-rooted in our life, and it’s too 
soon to start writing obituaries for them. 


“PRONOMINAL ‘THIS’: A QUANTITA- 
tive Study” by Paul Roberts appears in 
American Speech for October. He begins by 
decrying the heated arguments about usage 
and the comparative neglect of actual statis- 
tical study of it. Roberts counted the actual 
uses of this in more than 200,000 words of 
nonfiction material in summer or August is- 
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sues of American Scholar, Atlantic, Harper’s, 
McCall’s, New Yorker, and Saturday Evening 
Post. He found that, of the 296 that’s in this 
material, 195 were used with what is some- 
times called vague reference—that is, with- 
out any definite noun or pronoun antece- 
dent. He found also that the percentage of 
vague references was much the same in all 
these magazines: American Scholar, 0.74; 
Atlantic, 0.79; Harper’s, 0.75; McCall’s, 
0.65; New Yorker, 0.56; Post, 0.63. Roberts 
thinks that articles and handbooks based on 
such studies telling whose usage under what 
circumstances they present would not be 
subjects of controversy. 


A HANDSOME PORTRAIT OF THORN- 
ton Wilder adorns the cover page of Time 
(January 12) and within is a full-length ar- 
ticle concerning Wilder’s career as an author 
and teacher, well illustrated with photo- 
graphs. A good article to which to refer 
students. 


SOMETHING OF A LITERARY EVENT 
is the publication by Life (December 29) of 
the full text of a brand-new Sherlock Holmes 
story written by Adrian Doyle, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s son, and John Dickson Carr, 
the well-known detective-fiction writer. 
Holmes’s fans won’t miss it, and no one in- 
terested in literary composition should, be- 
cause the story is accompanied by an ac- 
count of the methods of collaboration used 
by the two men who not long ago also pro- 
duced the official biography of Holmes’s 
creator. 


CHARLES LAUGHTON BEGAN A SE- 
ries of fifteen-minute weekly television 
broadcasts on January 7. All that viewers 
have to look at is Laughton, but that is 
enough, as he reads stories from the Bible, 
Guy de Maupassant, James Thurber, Dick- 
ens, and Thomas Wolfe. Worth a trip to 
your neighbor’s television set every Wednes- 
day night. Your students won’t have to walk 
so far and should be encouraged to turn the 
dial to “This Is Charles Laughton.” 


‘ 


New 
Teaching 


CRITICISM: THE MAJOR TEXTS. Edited 
by WALTER JACKSON Bare. Harcourt, Brace. 
Pp. 610. $8.00; textbook edition, $6.00. 


An anthology of the significant contributions 
of thirty-eight important critics from classical 
times to the present, with extensive commen- 
tary. Not a book of snippets; more than half the 
eighty selections are complete units. Biographi- 
cal and bibliographical information is relegated 
to footnotes. The commentary provides an in- 
troductory history of criticism “‘which exploits 
problems, issues, and points of view that have 
risen since the time of Saintsbury.”’ Designed 
for the college course in literary criticism. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY VERSE AND 
PROSE, Vol. Il: 1660-1700. By HELEN C. 
Waite, Rutu C. WALLERSTEIN, and Ricar- 
DO QuINTANA. Macmillan. Pp. 472. $4.75. 


Twenty-one authors are represented by more 
than a hundred selections in this anthology, 
which is prefaced by an excellent Introduction 
dealing with the political and religious back- 
ground, the intellectual climate, and the literary 
patterns of the period. 


“VOCABULARY, SEMANTICS, AND IN- 
TELLIGENCE.” By SNowDEN ARTHUR. 
Lexicon Press (Box 5963, Bethesda, Md.) 
Pp. 11. $1.50. Mimeographed. 


A breezily written introduction to semantics 
anda vocabulary builder combined. Many origi- 
nal and plausible ideas. Only prolonged and 
careful use of the book would test its soundness. 
Poorly mimeographed. 


ORAL COMMUNICATION OF LITERA- 
TURE. By BoarpMaN. Prentice-Hall. 
Pp. 472. $4.95. 


Four chapters discuss the structure and con- 
tent of literature and the various techniques of 
communication. A fifth chapter deals with the 
techniques of cutting material, program con- 
struction, and methods of presentation. A final 
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chapter discusses specialized fields of interpreta- 
tion. A hundred-page anthology of materials for 
interpretation (both prose and verse) supple- 
ments the illustrative material in the text. 


NINE SHORT NOVELS. Edited by RicHarD 
M. Lupwic and Marum B. Perry, Jr. 
Heath. Pp. 569. $4.00. 


Designed for use in a course in modern fic- 
tion. Especially suitable for freshmen and soph- 
omores. Includes Crane’s Red Badge of Courage, 
Kay Boyle’s The Crazy Hunter, Katherine Anne 
Porter’s Noon Wine, Henry James’s Madame de 
Mauves, Thomas Mann’s Tonio Kroger, William 
Faulkner’s The Bear, Joseph Conrad’s Heart 
of Darkness, Metamorphosis by Franz Kafka, 
and The Mysterious Stranger by Mark Twain. 
Introduction (40 pp.) supplies the necessary 
biographical and other background material. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


GREAT POETS OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE: THE BROWNINGS, BYRON, 
COLERIDGE, SHELLEY, TENNYSON. 
Produced by the Audio-Visual Materials 
Consultation Bureau, Wayne University. 
Distributed by Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Illinois. 


The selections are from Prospice, Sonnets 
from the Portuguese, Childe Harold, Song of 
Saul, “Kubla Khan,” The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner, “Break, Break, Break,’’ Prometheus 
Unbound, “Adonais,” and “Maud.” The intent 
of these recordings is praiseworthy, viz., “to give 
greater enjoyment and a deeper significance to 
the reading and study of the poets and their 
works.’”’ The method here chosen to achieve this 
purpose (there are several other, and perhaps 
better, methods in the same medium) is to 
“dramatize” the poets by introducing them 
with recordings of invented and popularly inter- 
esting biographical incidents, leading up to ren- 
ditions of the poems by actors supposed to rep- 
resent the poets themselves. 
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If such a purpose were intrusted to the right 
type of interpreter, it might help some teachers 
of poetry. But to carry out successfully that pur- 
pose, the interpreters would have to have an 
unusual combination of talents—sufficient 
scholarship to find out how the poets actually 
read their poems (some of them did not read 
them well), and, above all, sufficiently cultured 
literary taste and poetical sensitivity. 

The producers of these recordings are wholly 
lacking in the literary and artistic sense re- 
quired. The style of their printed comments and 
of the dialogues in their “dramatizations” is 
banal and sometimes clumsy (look at the title) ; 
and the style of the “impersonators” falls la- 
mentably short of conveying any touch of the 
personality of the poets or the thrilling power of 
their poems. These recordings give no sense of 
the real glory of poetry—its rhythm, accent, 
emphasis, resonance, musical beauty, intensity, 
passion, and supra-natural revelation. There 
are thousands of our fellow-teachers of English 
who, by reading them aloud, render these great 
poems far better than these mechanical render- 
ings do. 

In my opinion, the playing of these record- 
ings would add nothing to what any good 
teacher could give to his class. In fact, I believe 
it would not interest students in poetry but 
would repel them, because it would make poetry 
seem stilted and dull. Poetry should be pre- 
sented as a gateway to the glory of life. 


ERNEST BERNBAUM 


SONGS OF THE CHIPPEWA. Recorded and 
edited by Frances Densmore. 12-inch, 
plastic, LP. Library of Congress. $3.25. 


The songs are authentically sung by the 
Chippewa, some recorded for the Smithsonian 
Institution as long ago as 1907. A few of the 
songs suffer slightly from the early Edison pho- 
nograph, but the majority of them are clear and 
intelligible. About 50 per cent of the songs have 
no more than a ten tonal range; however, they 
were recorded less for pleasure than for the 
preservation of the old melodies and the old 
technique in singing them. Many of the songs 
have few words, but some are highly poetic. Few 
high schools today make a concentrated study 
of Indian culture, where these recordings would 
be essential, but most schools spend some time 
on Indian manners and mores, where these re- 
cordings could be used effectively for atmos- 
phere and background to prepare attitudes for 
the study. 
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LITERATURE APPRECIATION: HOW TO 
READ ESSAYS. J. Iverson, 
educational collaborator. Coronet. 16-mm 
sound, 13} minutes. Black-and-white, 
$62.50; color, $125.00. 


Here is a new addition to the “Literature Ap- 
preciation”’ series, the films of which are giving 
visual and audible stimuli to the enjoyment of 
good literature. This film presents helpful mate- 
rial in a way to catch and hold the attention of 
the majority of a class. 

How To Read Essays gives a simple definition 
of an essay and proceeds to show how the read- 
ing of this form of literature can be a rich and 
gratifying experience if we understand something 
of the author’s background, his purpose, and his 
style of writing. These points are illustrated 
with scenes of or from Emerson, Stevenson, Ad- 
dison, Thackeray, Lamb, and Hunt. 

An interesting use of figures representing the 
writers or characters from one of their essays 
knits these three aids together. As the narrator 
explains the value of knowing an author’s back- 
ground, a scene from one of the essayists illus- 
trates. When the narrator discusses the author’s 
purpose, one or two of the same scenes are car- 
ried further, and new ones added—Thackeray 
walking with a friend as they pass the boy pic- 
tured earlier engrossed in reading, giving the 
essayist a chance to enlarge on novel reading. As 
the narrator illustrates how style varies with 
purpose and background, again a scene suggest- 
ed earlier is continued, as Hunt’s young man 
dreading to get up or the Englishman tasting the 
delicious crackling of the roast pig. An amusing 
illustration of a part of E. B. White’s “Walden” 
is used to summarize all three. 

Since only stimulating and enticing bits of an 
essay are read and illustrated, the suggestion at 
the close that the viewer may wish to try read- 
ing essays should meet with good response! 

The photography is quite effective. The film, 
though listed for junior high through adults, will 
probably appeal most to senior high or junior 
college students. 

MARGARET E. NEWMAN 
ScHoor 
Community COLLEGE 


SHAK ESPEARE’S THEATER: THE 
GLOBE PLAYHOUSE. Produced by W11- 
LIAM and MILDRED JoRDAN. Narrated by 
RonaLp Cotman. University of California, 
University Extension, Los Angeles 24. Run- 
ning time, 18 min. Black-and-white, $90.00. 
Rental, $4.00. 
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There is little doubt that the film today plays 
a large role in upholding the value of the world’s 
theater, new and old. Not only has Bernard 
Shaw reached a larger public through the film 
than through the stage; for the last score of 
years the same may be said of Shakespeare. And 
although the filming of Shakespeare or any older 
dramatist presents much greater difficulties 
than those offered by a typical twentieth-cen- 
tury playwright, difficulties as yet by no means 
resolved, the screen’s contribution to the clas- 
sics has already been considerable. 

A new and distinctly valuable type of picture 
is presented by the University of California with 
its specialized film about Shakespeare’s theater, 
based on the model constructed under Professor 
Adams’ direction and developing his excellent 
ideas of the relations of architecture and Eliza- 
bethan stagecraft. It is an admirable project 
creditably carried out, hardly less than a land- 
mark in the educational film, useful to students 
of the stage and of Shakespeare, either in school 
or in college, either in a liberal program or in 
classes on the technique of the theater. The 
over-all plan of Shakespeare’s stage as it con- 
cerns the production of the plays is well shown, 
best of all, perhaps, in the exposition, with mod- 
ernistic manikins, of the Elizabethan produc- 
tion of Acts IV and V of Macbeth. The scholar- 
ship in this black-and-white picture is definitely 
better than that in the colorful and celebrated 
Henry the Fifth. 

Nevertheless, there are, naturally, limita- 
tions. The sound track is tame. Although all the 
mechanics of Shakespeare’s stage are well 
shown, too little of the art appears, chiefly be- 
cause of the impoverished style of the model as 
regards the decoration and symbolism so dear to 
the Elizabethans; for, aesthetically considered, 
the model itself stands closer to the style of a 
pseudo-Tudor summer cottage of 1900 on the 
New England shore than to the spirit of Eliza- 
bethan London. But later films will almost cer- 
tainly steer clear of these pardonable stylistic 
defects, which mar but by no means invalidate 
an impressive and valuable pioneering enter- 
prise. 

Henry W. WELLS 


BRANDER MATTHEWS DRAMATIC MUSEUM 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


PASSION FOR LIFE. Written and directed 
by Jean-Paut LECHANoIS. 16- or 35-mm 
sound film. 85 minutes. Brandon Films (New 
York 17). Rental or purchase. 
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Here is a rare specimen indeed—an instruc- 
tional film that is at the same time a work of art. 
A French production with English subtitles, 
Passion for Life recounts a simple true story, a 
successful experiment with modern teaching in a 
small French village. Despite the charming 
French touches, the film’s message is universal, 
as are the problems and the opposition which 
beset the film’s teacher-hero. The mature appeal 
of the story, the artless skill of the cast, and the 
technical virtuosity of the producer have result- 
ed in a movie of honest emotional impact and 
high intellectual validity. 

For more than a year the film has been well 
received in movie houses catering to foreign- 
made productions and has been enthusiastically 
hailed by educators at national meetings. It is 
now available locally as a most impressive 
means of imparting fresh respect and dignity to 
the teaching profession and emphasizing the 
need for mutual honesty and understanding be- 
tween educators and the public. No school 
should miss the opportunity it offers. 


IRWIN J. SULOWAY 
CuicaGo TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SONGS OF THE SEA (“Historical America in 
Song,” Album IV.) Burt Ives. Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films. Five 12-inch records; 
vinylite. 78 rpm. $10.95. 


The problem of selecting these eighteen songs 
and chanties (Mr. Ives belongs to the chanty, 
not the shanty school) must have been tremen- 
dous, because the number of items to select 
from is so large and the musical versions often 
equally numerous. Three criteria appear to have 
been used: an attempt to illustrate the major 
types, to include some old favorites, and to show 
where possible the flow of history. 

Of the forecastle songs there are serious ones 
like “The Golden Vanity” (“Lowland Sea”), 
“High Barbaree,”’ “Maid of Amsterdam,” and 
humorous ones like “Eddystone Light” and 
“Crocodile”; short-drag chanties, “Haul Away 
Joe”; capstan chanties, “Shenandoah,” “‘Sacra- 
mento,” and “Blow the Man Down”; and go- 
ing-away chanties, “Away Rio.” The spread is 
excellent. 

Historically the collection exhibits clearly the 
English ancestry of our sailor lore. It runs from 
pre-Colonial days, “Golden Vanity,” etc., 
through the whaling, boom, “Blow Ye Winds,” 


1 This is for teachers rather than students. Prob- 
ably useful in public relations, too. 
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“Boston Come Ye All,” “The Whale,” to the 
fleet clipper ships and the development of the 
merchant marine through the “Black Ball 
Line,” “Blow the Man Down,” “Venezuela,” 
“Away Rio,” and the days of the forty-niners, 
“Sacramento.” There is even “Erie Canal”— 
not the “fifteen miles’? one—humorous, but 
less attractive than most of the selection. For 
classroom work the teacher would have to be 
prepared to supply most of the necessary back- 
ground information, as Ives’s comments, though 
helpful, appear only occasionally and are 
sketchy. 

Musically speaking, most of these songs are a 
joy to listen to. Ives’s abilities as a vocalist and 
guitar player are here up to par. The variety in 
this respect is very pleasing. The older songs, 
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“High Barbaree,” etc., are thrillingly beautiful. 
Much is made of the foot-tapping rhythms. Per- 
haps a third of the pieces will lend themselves to 
group singing of the choruses, but the rest of the 
tunes are too difficult and wide in range for stu- 
dents to sing. Difficulties with salty vocabulary 
and innuendo have been carefully avoided. 
This is a good collection. Here can be felt the 
haunting sadness and mystery of the sea, the 
contagious rolling rhythms of group labor, the 
sailor’s dreams of sweethearts and gold, plus a 
saving touch of simple humor and Munchausen 
fantasy. 
EpwIn B. KNoWLEs 


Pratt INSTITUTE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Nonfiction 


THE AGE OF PARADOX: A BIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLAND, 1841-1851. By Joun W. 
Donps. Rinehart. Pp. 509+-192 illus. $6.00. 


The Age of Paradox stands apart from and, in 
some ways, above the usual social history be- 
cause of its more intensive treatment, broader 
scope, and chronological organization. Focusing 
his attention on little more than a decade of 
English history, Professor Dodds has incorpo- 
rated into this work brief but authoritative ac- 
counts of the political and intellectual currents 
which were recognized and reacted to by the 
average British citizen of the time. Thus the 
relatively uninitiated reader can learn from The 
Age of Paradox the major aspects of Chartism, 
the Corn Laws, the Oxford movement, muscular 
Christianity, and the industrial revolution. 
These are displayed against a panorama of ev- 
eryday concerns, a variegated pattern of living 
far more exciting than that generally attributed 
to the era. England in the forties had lost most 
of the decadence of the Regency but had not yet 
settled into the relatively drab days of overripe 
Victorianism. All this material has been worked 
into an uninhibited and well-written book, use- 
ful for those who would provide students with 
an understanding of the culture which produced 
Victorian literature. 

IRWIN J. SuLowAY 
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ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM. THE 
RENASCENCE. Pp. 371. ENGLISH LIT- 


ERARY CRITICISM: SEVENTEENTH 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. Pp. 
383. By J. W. H. Atkins. Methuen. $5.00 
each. 


These two new volumes are a continuation of 
studies embodied in earlier works by the same 
author, Literary Criticism in Antiquity and Eng- 
lish Literary Criticism: The Medieval Phase. The 
object has been to recall the actual theories and 
judgments of the various critics and the bearing 
of these on literary appreciation as it slowly de- 
veloped. To study these two volumes one after 
the other is to gain a perspective view of the 
evolutionary nature of English literary criticism 
and to be enabled to sight important relations 
and correlations not otherwise noticeable or 
clear. For example, Professor Atkins shows that, 
in the break with medieval theories, English 
critics were concerned not only with the new 
classical teachings of the sixteenth century and 
with those of the Italian critics, but were also 
influenced, on the one hand, by the postclassical 
and patristic doctrines of the medieval tradi- 
tions and, on the other, by the attempts of inde- 
pendent native writers to work out new artistic 
and dramatic theories of their own. Again in dis- 
cussing the transitional period between the 
years of Renascence influence and the dawn of 
nineteenth-century Romanticism, he shows how 
criticism advanced from a study of literature in 
vacuo to a study of its relation to the mind of 
man and how the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were indeed “the seed time of the later 
nineteenth century harvest.” 
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CRITICISM AND THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY By GEoFFREY TILLOTSON. 
University of London. Pp. 283. $4.00. 


An eminent English critic, best known for his 
studies of Pope, here shares his rediscovery of 
the “massive intelligence” and contemporane- 
ousness of the great Victorian writers. Two in- 
troductory chapters on “The Critic and His 
Material” are followed by studies of Arnold, 
Pater, Newman, Tennyson, Wilkie Collins, 
Henry James, and the poetry of the nineteenth 
century. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON’S LITERARY CRITI- 
CISM. By JEAN H. Hacstrum. University 
of Minnesota Press. Pp. 212. $3.50. 


Johnson has been quoted out of context so 
often and for so many years that it was time for 
someone to re-examine the whole corpus of his 
criticism and reassess it. This Professor Hag- 
strum has done. His approach is primarily 
analytical rather than historical, with the result 
that Johnson emerges as a systematic thinker 
rather than as a manufacturer of quotable 
quotes. 


THE LONELY TOWER: STUDIES IN THE 
POETRY OF W. B. YEATS. By T. R. 
HENN. Pellegrini & Cudahy. Pp. 362. $5.00. 


This perceptive study is marked by the spe- 
cial insight of an author who is an Irishman born 
into an Anglo-Irish family very similar to Yeats’s 
own and who lived the first twenty years of his 
life in the County Sligo countryside which fig- 
ures so largely in the writings of Yeats. Like 
Yeats also, he saw at first hand the results of the 
Easter uprising and the subsequent “Troubles.” 
Henn considers the influence upon Yeats’s po- 
etry of the Easter uprising of 1916 and the pass- 
ing of a civilization in Ireland during the 1920’s 
(when Yeats was a political figure and a mem- 
ber of the new Ireland’s Dail); examines the 
two versions of the controversial A Vision to get 
at the roots of Yeats’s poetic thinking; and ex- 
amines also Yeats’s debt to painters. (It appears 
that some of the images of the later poems are 
directly related to particular paintings.) The in- 
terrelations of his poetry, drama, and prose are 
also scrutinized. The quality of indigenousness 
which permeates this study seems to give it an 
authenticity beyond the disciplines of research 
and scholarship. 
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ALWAYS THE YOUNG STRANGERS. By 
CaRL SANDBURG. Harcourt. $5.00. 


The title is chosen from Sandburg’s ““Broken- 
Face Gargoyles”: “the new people, the young 
strangers, coming, coming, always coming.” 
This is the story of his earliest years, of his 
Swedish immigrant parents, of his boyhood in 
the small town of Galesburg, Illinois. A little 
later he was a hobo seeking work in the Far 
West, and at twenty when the “Maine” was 
blown up he became a soldier. 

As a boy he worked to help support his fam- 
ily, but he respected his pareats and was happy. 
He did not, and doesn’t, feel sorry for himself as 
a kid worker without advantages; there were 
advantages. The people he met in those days 
fascinated him, and his memories of them are 
keenly interesting. 

It is quite a coincidence that Sandburg and 
Dickens, both poor boys, are subjects of special 
biographical interest at the same time. Dickens 
did feel sorry for himself and was ashamed of his 
parents. 

Many readers will turn again to Sandburg’s 
Complete Poems, the Rootabaga Stories, Remem- 
brance Rock, and his six-volume biography of 
Lincoln. 


CHARLES DICKENS: HIS TRAGEDY AND 
TRIUMPH. By Envcar Jounson. 2 vols. 
Simon & Schuster. Illustrated. $10.00. 


A masterly study of the man, his personal 
life, his public life, and his literary triumph. 
Documents hitherto inaccessible have been 
carefully studied. The society of his period also 
comes alive. In the interpretation of his novels, 
Mr. Johnson traces Dickens’ development. His 
family and the women in his life receive due 
attention. His unhappy childhood is treated 
with sympathy. Already critics and Dickens’ 
enthusiasts are keenly appreciative of this 
biography. January Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection. 


DICKENS AND ELLEN TERNAN. By ADA 
NeEssit. University of California Press. Pp. 
88. $2.75. 


Miss Nesbit has read many unpublished doc- 
uments relating to the Dickens-Ternan affair. 
Dickens’ relations with the young actress may 
not have been serious until after he divorced his 
wife. He seems to have resented the fact that 
Ellen could not accompany him to the United 
States—unless they faced gossip. Authors Nes- 
bit and Johnson agree upon this matter. 
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THE HEART OF CHARLES DICKENS. F4- 
ited by EpGaR JoHNsoN. Duell, Sloane. Pp. 
415. $6.00. 


When Victoria became queen, Angela Bur- 
dett Coutts was England’s wealthiest young 
heiress. Daughter of an agitator for social re- 
form, she continued his good works. Dickens 
worked with her in furthering both public and 
private philanthropy. These letters from Dick- 
ens to her are selected from the collection in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library. Biographical and ex- 
planatory notes are included. Extremely inter- 
esting as a side light on Dickens the reformer 
and social critic and as a social study of Vic- 
torian England. 


THE FON AND HIS HUNDRED WIVES. 
By Resecca REYER. Doubleday. $3.95. 


The author lived for a time in the compound 
of the Fon of Bikom in British Bamenda Prov- 
ince, Nigeria. The Fon is an absolute ruler 
whose stronghold of polygamy has figured in the 
American and English press. French and British 
have sought to improve conditions. The book is 
anthropological rather than sensational, and 
timely because of French and English interests 
in African occupation. 


THE OVERREACHER: A STUDY OF 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By Harry 
LEvIN. Harvard University Press. $4.00. 


Levin confirms the general opinion that the 
key quality of Marlowe’s work, as probably of 
his life, is hyperbole; but he finds more com- 
plexity in Marlowe than less thorough or less 
penetrating critics have found. Even the myth- 
based Hero and Leander is not simply Hellenic 
but expressive of the conflict between the Ren- 
aissance spirit, which did not undervalue the 
world of sense, and the Christian conscience as 
it appeared in medieval asceticism and Puri- 
tanism. The wealth of citations and of compari- 
sons with Marlowe’s contemporaries makes the 
book rich—not to be devoured hastily or by 
those with weak assimilative power. 


WALT WHITMAN: THINKER AND ART- 
IST. By Artuur E. Briccs. Philosophical 
Library. Pp. 487. $4.75. 


Briggs, leader of the Los Angeles Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, tries to rescue Whitman from 
many cults and sects which have claimed him 
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and to show that Whitman thought profoundly 
as an ethical humanist but expressed his thought 
in concrete terms. 


THE ART OF ANCIENT PERU. By HEIn- 
ricH U. Doerinc. Frederick A. Praeger. 
Pp. 240. $2.50. 


A selection of examples in the arts taken 
from architecture, sculpture in different mate- 
rials, ceramics, textiles, metals, and mosaic 
jewels. Two hundred and forty photographs, 
with five color plates. Techniques are discussed ; 
problems of history are stated in a lengthy in- 
troduction. An excellent study of South Amer- 
ica’s civilizations, its ideals, arts, and religion 
from Tiahuanaco (about 900) to the Incas 
(1400) and the Mayas. 


THE GREAT FRONTIER: THE BOOM 
THEORY OF MODERN HISTORY. By 
WALTER Prescott WEBB. Houghton. $5.00. 


A great historian explains his theory that the 
explorers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries—including Columbus—who 
opened up new frontiers are responsible for a 
“boom period” to which we are still trying to 
adjust our problems. A challenging interpreta- 
tion of past and present history. 


THE SELECTIVE TRAVELLER IN POR- 
TUGAL. By ANN BripcGE and SvusANn 
Lownpes. Knopf. $5.00. 


Mrs. Bridge, the wife of the British ambas- 
sador to Portugal, and her mother, Mrs. 
Lowndes, traveled by car about Portugal. They 
report their impressions of the country, the 
people, art, scenery, etc. Fifty eatin 
maps, bibliography. 


THE WELL-ADJUSTED PERSONALITY: 
PREVENTIVE PSYCHIATRY FOR EV- 
ERYDAY USE. By Dr. PoLaTIN 
and ELLEN C. Putting. Lippincott. $3.95. 


A practicing psychiatrist writes in plain and 
simple English. His advice on how to prevent 
emotional disturbances might be a help to many 
people. It applies to all ages. 


A CHINESE CHILDHOOD. By Cutanc YEE. 
John Day. $5.00. 


An autobiography of “The Silent Traveler,” 
as he is called. He recalls his early childhood 
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from five to fifteen, which was spent in his ances- 
tral home in Central China. Including servants, 
there were fifty persons in the house. His father 
was a painter, as is the son. The tranquil life of 
the family is distinctive. His world was made up 
of family, school, and a series of births, symbols, 
prophecies, and festivals. Nostalgic. Eight beau- 
tiful colored reproductions and many pen-and- 
ink drawings. 


THE VICTORIAN CONSCIENCE. By C1iar- 
ENCE R. DECKER. Twayne. $3.00. 


Decker, who thinks the Victorians not nearly 
so universally narrow as they have been called, 
studies the controversies that arose when Bal- 
zac, Baudelaire, the Naturalists (e.g., Zola), 
Ibsen, and the Russians were published in Eng- 
land. He goes back of the taboos, censorship, 
etc., to find the clash of developing ideas now 
generally accepted with earlier thought. 


BRITISH AUTHORS BEFORE 1800: A 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. By 
STANLEY J. Kunitz and Howarp Hay- 
CRAFT. Wilson. Pp. 584. $6.00. 


This companion to the almost universally 
used American Authors, 1600-1900 and British 
Authors of the Nineteenth Century provides very 
readable sketches of the life and works of 650 
writers. It gives all the information likely to be 
sought in such a reference work and a critical 
assessment of the qualities and worth of each 
author. Portraits of most of the subjects. 


CHAMBER OF HORRORS. By “ViciLans.” 
Introduction by Eric PARTRIDGE. British 
Book Centre. $1.50. 


A dictionary of “‘officialese,’”’ both British and 
American, with suggested simpler or “better” 
equivalents. Most of the expressions are inac- 
curate or awkward; some are merely disliked by 
the man who signs himself “Vigilans.” 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: A _ CRITICAL 
STUDY. By Irvinc Howe. Random House. 
$3.00. 


Part I, ““The World of Yoknapatapha,” deals 
topically with the whole range of Faulkner’s 
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work: “Classes and Clans,” “Background of a 
Writer,” “The Southern Tradition,” “Outline 
of a World,” “Faulkner and Negroes,” and 
“The Moral Vision.” Part II takes the books up 
one by one and evaluates achievement. The im- 
pression the entire work gives is of a writer 
slowly evolving new attitudes. 


WORDSWORTH’S IMAGERY. By FLorENcE 
Marsu. (“Yale Studies in English,” Vol. 
CXXI.) Yale University Press. Pp. 146. 
$3.75. 


This doctoral thesis finds Wordsworth react- 
ing against the eighteenth-century view of meta- 
phor as ornament or at most a way to make 
clearer or more forcible what could be accurately 
expressed without it. The author treats first 
Wordsworth’s symbolism, discusses metaphor 
and simile in more detail, moves on through 
separate chapters on “Landscape,” “People,” 
and “Sounds, Waters, and Man-made Struc- 
tures,” and concludes with an attempt to state 
Wordsworth’s theory of poetry, which Words- 
worth himself never presented in organized 
form. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. By RocerR FuLForp. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Mitton WALpD- 
MAN. SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By James A. 
Wituramson. MONTROSE. By C. V. 
Wepcwoop. (“Brief Lives.””) Macmillan. 
$1.75 each. 


The life-stories in this series, published by 
Collins in London, are all cut to the same mod- 
erate length of 160 pages and are alike in that 
all are well told. The considerably different 
styles of the authors suit the very different sub- 
jects. 


THE NEWS IN AMERICA. By Frank 
LuTHER Mott. Harvard University Press. 
Pp. 236. $4.00. 


Here the most distinguished professor of 
journalism in America describes the gathering, 
presentation, and “consumption” of news to- 
day. He feels that the chief danger is not in the 
shrinking number of newspapers but in the 
tendency of most of them to feature the easily 
understood and exciting items and to slight the 
more difficult and more significant ones. 


The Royal Swedish Academy has awarded 
the 1952 Nobel Prize in Literature to Francois 
Mauriac, French Catholic novelist, biographer, 
and poet. The prize is given for the sum of an 
author’s work. 


THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. By 
FRANCOIS MAurRIAC. Translated by GERALD 
Hopkins. Pellegrini. $3.00. 


This novel is characterized by the author’s 
usual virtues: brevity of style (143 pp.), dra- 
matic quality, and good plot. The setting is a 
snobbish little French town of unpleasant vil- 
lagers. There are two love stories: one of a nice 
boy and girl, one of an obnoxious middle-aged 
woman who tries in vain to attract a young man. 
Considered in France their most distinguished 
novelist, Mauriac is less popular in America al- 
though recognized as a craftsman. Perhaps 
Americans are more optimistic about human 
beings. 


THE VELVET DOUBLET. By JAMEs STREET. 
Doubleday. $3.50. 


Sailing with Columbus, one Rodrigo de 
Triana was said to be the first white man to see 
the New World. This is the story of his life as he 
told it in his seventieth year. The interest lies in 
the picture of Spain during the Inquisition. 
Rodrigo led an eventful life. Denied any reward, 
he escaped to Tangiers and became a Moham- 
medan. It is an interesting story well told. 


THE SOJOURNER. By MArjorRIE KINNAN 
RAWLINGs. Scribner. $3.50. 


By the author of The Yearling. Time: 1860- 
1917. Amelia Linden, a widow, had two sons. 
One of them she loved, although he was an ad- 
venturer; the other, a good farmer, she disliked. 
A story of a family feud, a pleasing picture of 
farm life, harvests, animals, and well-cooked 
food. Characters are vividly drawn but not too 
convincing. January Literary Guild choice. 


THE LOTUS AND THE WIND. By Joun 
Masters. Viking. $3.00. 


Masters’ third novel about India. Members 
of the Savage family move through each story. 
One, Night Runners of Bengal, told of a Sepoy 
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rebellion in 1857. This new novel is laid in cen- 
tral Asia and the Middle East in 1880. It con- 
cerns a British secret agent anticipating an in- 
vasion by czarist Russia. Masters is an author- 
ity on Indian lore, and his book has special 
interest now. 


THE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES OF W. 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 2 vols. Double- 
day. $12.50. 


Ninety-one stories, many about the British 
in the Far East. Handsome books, each with a 
preface by the author, who is always a good 
storyteller. 


I AND MY TRUE LOVE. By HELEN Mac- 
InnEs. Harcourt. $3.50. 


By the author of Neither Five nor Three. 
Washington, D.C., is the background for this 
story. Sylvia Pleydell is a young American 
woman, unhappily married. She loves a young 
Czech, a Communist who has recently come to 
Washington. She had known him before. A dra- 
matic story of intrigue, of spies, and of Com- 
munists. 


THESE YOUR CHILDREN. Edited by Har- 
otp U. Beechhurst Press. $4.50. 


Twenty-five short stories showing a cross- 
section of Jewish life both in the United States 
and abroad. The contributors are well-known 
Jewish-American writers. This collection is a 
sequel to This Land, These People. The stories 
vary in their appeal. Warmth, humor, and. 
tragedy are developed with skill and fluency. 
Good reading. 


MR. PICKWICK. By Stantey Younc. Ran- 
dom House. $2.50. 


A comedy freely drawn from Dickens’ Pick- 
wick Papers. It has been produced in London 
and New York and has been highly praised by 
leading critics. Naturally the scenes are hilari- 
ous and the characters refreshing. 


IN THE MORNING LIGHT. By Cuartes 
ANGoFF. Beechhurst Press. $4.50. 


A sequel to Journey to the Dawn but complete 
in itself. It is the story of a family who came 
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from a village in czarist Russia to Boston. The 
time is World War I and the following depres- 
sion. There are many characters, and the author 
has pictured their trials, their hopes, and their 
dreams, successes, and development with under- 
standing and sympathy. There are many mov- 
ing scenes. A third volume is planned. There is 
one particularly sensitive boy of whom we may 
hear more. The book is long—736 pages. 


THE WITCH’S THORN. By Rutu Park. 
Houghton. $1.50 (cloth) ; $0.35 (paper). 


Setting such prices for a book which would 
normally be priced at $3.00 is an experiment. 
The author is a New Zealander and the setting 
is New Zealand. There are white people, Maoris, 
and half-whites. The heroine is a little illegiti- 
mate girl, an unwanted visitor in many house- 
holds. Her trials are bitter, and yet the story is 
tender. It is not without humor, and the setting 
adds interest. 


ANOTHER SHEAF OF WHITE SPIRIT- 
UALS. Collected, edited, and illustrated by 
GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON. University of 
Florida Press. Pp. 233. $6.50. 


A collection of 363 “spiritual songs” made by 
and recorded from white people’s singing, sup- 
plementing the author’s two previous volumes, 
Spiritual Folk-Songs of Early America and 
Down-East Spirituals and Others. These songs, 
peculiarly indigenous to America, sprang up in 
the mid-eighteenth century, their tunes tradi- 
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tional and secular folk airs, their texts religious 
and homespun. Professor Jackson’s method is to 
present the melodic score and text of each song 
and then follow it with a discussion of the cir- 
cumstances of its recording and other relevant 
information. Included are camp-meeting spirit- 
uals, songs “with tunes robbed from fiddlers, 
fifers, harpers and frolickers,’”’ folk songs of 
praise, and psalm tunes; also included are a map 
showing approximate areas and times where the 
songs were and are still sung and a comprehen- 
sive index of titles, first lines, refrains, and 
choruses of songs appearing in all three volumes. 
Of special interest to folklorists and students of 
American literature. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER’S TROILUS AND 
CRISEYDE: A NEW MODERN PROSE 
TRANSLATION. By R. M. Lumtansky. 
University of South Carolina Press. Illus- 
trated. $5.00. 


Since most readers of literature cannot read, 
or will not bother with, Middle English, transla- 
tions of Chaucer are necessary. This clear and 
scholarly prose version avoids the difficulties of 
archaic language, which has been used by some 
to give flavor or atmosphere, and the hobbles of 
verse, but much of the dialogue and all the in- 
vocations of muses and of gods seem unnatural 
in the language of today. The tone is more for- 
mal than in the same translator’s Canterbury 
Tales, to suit the more aristocratic characters 
and setting. 
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THE ODYSSEY HANDBOOK 
AND GUIDE TO WRITING 


GEORGE B. WOODS 


American University 
AND 
W. ARTHUR TURNER 


Oberlin College 


Specifically designed for the freshman composition teacher who wants a complete, au- 
thoritative handbook together with a thorough, stimulating, and practical text in com- 
position. 

Part One: THE HANDBOOK 
. English Grammar Review 6. Words and Phrases Often Misused 
. Sentences 7. Grammatical Terms 
. Words 8. Idiomatic Prepositions 
. Punctuation and Mechanics 9. Trite Expressions 


. Spelling 
Part Two: GUIDE TO WRITING 


. First Themes . Argument 

. The Paragraph . Reports 

. The Whole Composition . The Research Paper 
. Description 10. The Essay 

. Practical Narration 11. Artistic Narration 

. Exposition 12. The Letter © 


This handbook is wholly unlike any other. You will want to examine it before you 


choose a new text. 
Probable publication date, April, 1953 


THE ODYSSEY PRESS 101 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 3 - N.Y. 
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SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS | 
IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Edited by Stanley Romaine Hopper, Professor of Christian Ethics, Drew Theological 
Seminary 

This book endeavors to bring into sharper focus the religious insights of current 
literary works. Reflecting the views of a cross-section of distinguished writers and 
critics, it looks specifically toward bridging the gulf between artist and student of 
religion. But the book’s unique approach in relating modern letters to religious values 
will be of interest to the whole general audience concerned with writing and criticism 
today. The contributors include Irwin Edman, Cleanth Brooks, Kenneth Burke, 
David Daiches, Theodore Spencer and James Johnson Sweeney. A Publication of The 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies. ’ 


“A new and very stimulating excursion into literary criticism. . . . It meets head-on 
the central difficulty facing the literary artist in a world whose traditions and conven- 
tions no longer sustain him.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


$3.00 at your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd Street HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N.Y. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE SUMMER SCHOOL 


WORKSHOP OF ENGLISH ct Bread Loaf, Vermont 


June 15-July 3, 1953 JUNE 24—AUGUST 8 


Special lecturers include: 
For experienced teachers of English who Frencis Fergusson 
wish to improve their language Robert Frost 
background Mary McCarthy 
Lectures and readings in elementary Arthur Mizener 
linguistics, grammar, seman- Jesse Stuart 
tics, 
pe pa . Features of the outstanding Bread Loaf School 
Round table discussions of teaching of English include teaching of English and the 
problems in composition Art of Fiction, Curriculum and Methods, pe- 
and reading riod literature, ballads, poetry and novels, 
Guidance in curriculum planning writing courses, dramatic art, and many more. 
ie 7 Varied evening events. Informal lectures, con- 
Graduate Credit in English ferences by prominent visitors. Nationally 


known staff. Early application advised. 
Write the Director of the Summer Session 


For Bulletins, i 

LAFAYETTE, INDIANA OFFICE of THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 

Middlebury College, Middlebury 4, Vermont 
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A NEW BOOK for your Freshman Composition Course 


College Reading 


A COLLECTION OF PROSE, PLAYS, AND POETRY 


Edited by GEORGE SANDERLIN 
Associate Professor of English, University of Maine 


THE WRITTEN WORD DESCRIPTION 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY CHARACTER 
LETTERS 

EXPLANATION 

OPINION 

RESEARCH 


A DISTINGUISHED HEATH ANTHOLOGY... 


BRITISH 
LITERATURE 


Edited by: HAZELTON SPENCER, Late of The Johns Hopkins | 
University; WALTER E. HOUGHTON, Wellesley Col- 


lege; HERBERT BARROWS, University of Michigan 


VOL. I 

BEOWULF TO SHERIDAN 
1008 pages $5.50 
VOL. II 


BLAKE TO THE 
PRESENT DAY 


1088 pages 


Sates OrFICES: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 


Home OFFice: BOSTON 


pages, $4.50 


